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THE COMPTROLLER’S REPORT. 


The Comptroller's Report is a more cheerful document in some 
regards than the one presented last year. There has been no large 
failure to record like that of the Mechanics’ National Bank at 
Newark, or the Pacific at Boston. Doubtless those two failures 
awakened bank directors and bank examiners to greater vigilance, 
though even in the present year has been unearthed the stupen- 
dous frauds of Mr. Lee, President of the First National Bank of 
Buffalo, who substantially carried his bank in his pocket and in 
due time robbed it for the benefit of speculators. One of the de- 
spairing facts of these times is, that, notwithstanding the clear guilt 
of such men as Mr. Lee, it is very difficult to punish them. Mr. 
Knox may entreat the banks with the utmost earnestness to do 
their business in a lawful manner; he may set forth with all his 
power the evil consequences of neglect on the part of directors to 
attend meetings and fulfil their other duties; bank examiners may 
exercise unceasing vigilance in looking after the institutions con- 
fided to their supervision, yet if the enforcement of law by the 
courts be so weak, that when the guilt of an official is clearly 
known and proved he cannot be convicted, who can _ reasonably 
hope of ever establishing a very sound banking system? This 
much, however, is clear, the weaker the law, the more imperative 
is the need of greater vigilance on the part of stockholders, de- 
positors, and all who are pecuniarily interested in these institutions. 
The plain lesson taught is, if the Government cannot, or will not, 
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protect those interested in banks, they must protect themselves. 
This lesson cannot be too well learned, especially by those who 
do not derive much enjoyment in losing their property through 
others to whom it is entrusted for safe keeping. This is a very 
singular country in one regard; a great many work diligently to 
make money, and then, having invested it in various enterprises, 
exhibit as much negligence in not looking after it as they formerly 
did diligence in acquiring it. Ceaseless vigilance is the cost oi 
keeping as well as of acquiring wealth, and if the trouble of doing 
the former thing be thought too great, it is hardly worth while 
for one to fret and toil very severely to acquire it. 

The small addition to the aggregate bank circulation is another 
feature in Mr. Knox’s report worthy of attention. For several 
years the growth of our bank circulation has been slight, while 
every department of business has been advancing with rapid strides. 
Why is this? Of course, one answer is, it does not pay’ to buy 
bonds at present prices for the purpose of using them as a basis 
for note issues. This subject opens at once into a very broad and 
important field of inquiry. At the outset it may be remarked that, 
under our present system, the issue is essentially fixed. The amount 
of legal-tender notes is absolutely determined, the amount of bank 
notes for several years has increased but very slowly, the growth 
has been too small to affect the rates of interest. There has been 
an increase of the metallic circulation, though during the last 
year the exports of gold have been nearly equal to the production 
of the mines. With respect to these facts there is no dispute; 
but another fact is equally apparent, the average rate of interest 
for any considerable iength of time has not advanced. There are 
short periods, it is true, when rates have been driven up, but 
comparing the rates for six months in any year with the corre- 
sponding period of another year it will be seen that rates are 
not advancing. On the other hand, chey are tending downward. 
We now come in sight of the real reason why bank circulation 
is not taken out more rapidly: because the rates of interest are 
not high enough to tempt men to embark their capital in that 
direction. 

But, it may be asked, what is the meaning of all this? the circu- 
lation of the country is essentially fixed, except the metallic part 
of it; the business of the country is becoming larger and _ larger 
every year, and yet the rates of interest are declining. That the 
facts are as stated; is the first point to keep clearly before us. 
There can be no shaking of them. Almost anyone can easily in- 
vestigate for himself and find out their truth. 

Admitting these facts to be true, it follows that the doctrine so 
incessantly preached, of the need of an elastic currency which shall 
expand with the business of the country, contains far more error than 
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truth. Is not this the plain inference to be drawn from the facts 
mentioned ? Those who contend for an elastic currency, to be in 
the least logical ought to show that the rates of interest are ad- 
vancing in consequence of the exlistence of our present fixed sys- 
tem of issue. But this they cannot show, because the fact is 
otherwise., If the rates were advancing, there would be _ larger 
purchases of Government bonds for the purpose of increasing the 
bank-note issues. Capitalists are not asleep; there are enough of 
them who would issue notes if it were a very profitable business, 
but it does not tempt them simply because the rates of interest 
are so low. If we cast a glance across the Atlantic what do we 
seer An enormous growth in the business of Great Britain. Of 
course, if an elastic system of issuing bank notes is needed here be- 
cause business is growing so rapidly, such a system is needed there, 
for the same condition of things prevails with respect to business. 
Yet, as a fact, since 1844 the bank-note circulation has been slowly 
declining. It may be recalled that when the Act of 1844 was passed, ° 
by which the circulation of the Bank of England was fixed at 
£, 14,000,000, and every note issued in excess of that amount must 
be represented by an equal amount of coin, it was also provided that 
as the notes of the other banks were retired only two-thirds of their 
amount should be issued by the Bank of England Thus the bank- 
note circulation of England has been slowly decreasing ever since, 
and the currency has been augmented only by metallic additions, and 
yet this increase so small in comparison with the enormous growth 
of the business of the country, has been sufficient with that previously 
existing to make all the exchanges, to pay a multitude of loans con- 
tracted in all parts of the world; and all this has been done without 
increasing the rates of interest; nay, these have been declining. 
How erroneous, therefore, is the doctrine that our circulation should 
be made elastic in order to expand with the growth of business! 

It is unnecessary to explain why the rates of interest have not in- 
creased, notwithstanding a condition of things which seemed to point 
very clearly toward a large increase. The reason why they have de- 
clined is, because of the greater economy in the use of money, or the 
substitution of other things for it. This, too, is a fact as well 
known as any other relating to the subject. 

We have said these things to clarify the minds of those who are 
so much disturbed about the non-existence of an elastic currency. 
We are flourishing and do not have one, England is flourishing and 
does not have one, and the same thing is true with respect to Ger- 
many. Let no one be alarmed if the National-bank circulation is not 
increased, business will not suffer, there is among men sagacity and 
foresight enough to provide usually for all the needs of business. They 
have shown sufficient wisdom in meeting all of its demands, however 
great, without swelling to an extent worth mentioning the volume 
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of paper money, and this furnishes the strongest ground for a rational 
hope that they will as successfully meet the exigencies of the future. 

But there is another point concerning the retirement of the bank- 
note circulation in consequence of the payment of the bonds held 
by the banks, on which the Comptroller has properly dwelt at con- 
siderable length and which is too important to pass without further 
comment. The retirement of our bank notes is certainly not desir- 
able, unless a substitute equally good can be found to put in their 
place. It is also clear that when the banks are obliged to part with 
their bonds at the call of the Government, they are somewhat re- 
luctant to buy the fours, or four and a half per cents. and pay the 
premium demanded. They fear a decline in the premium, and con- 
sidering the low rate of interest they yield to present investors, a de- 
cline in the premium is a serious thing. Mr. Knox has presented a 
scheme intended to relieve the banks somewhat through the action of 
Government in buying the fours and paying the premium and issuing 
“new bonds in their place bearing a lower rate of interest. This plan 
was considered in our last number. The question is one of great 
moment and must soon be answered some way. The present situ- 
ation of the banks makes them solicitous to stop the payment of the 
debt in order to retain their bonds. This is most unfortunate both 
for the banks and the country. The instincts of a banker is to 
insist on the payment of all just debts; the thought of perpetuating 
aSdebt is abhorrent to his nature, it is contrary to all the ways and 
traditions of his business, and it is a bad thing to see banks so 
circumstanced that they deem it necessary to ask for a halt in 
paying the National debt in order to protect themselves. They cer- 
tainly should be relieved from this position without delay, and if 
they were, they would undoubtedly be the last class to desire the per- 
petuation of the National debt. A remedy must be devised whereby 
the needed circulation may be furnished, while protecting at the 
same time the interests of the banks and throwing no obstacle in 
the way of paying the National indebtedness. 

Like all of the Comptroller’s annual reports, the present one is re- 
plete with valuable information touching our banking interests. Mr. 
Knox is a good illustration of the importance of retaining competent 
officers in their places, for he has become so familiar with his duties 
and so thoroughly acquainted with the functions performed by banks 
that he is rendering a most efficient service, not only in supervising 
their operations, but in putting before the country correct ideas 
concerning them. To appreciate this point well, it is only neces- 
sary to compare his reports with those of his predecessors. The 
meagreness of the information contained in the earlier reports is very 
striking, the result of an imperfect knowledge of the business, and 
which could be learned in no other way than by a long practical 
administration of it, such as Mr. Knox, happily, has had. 
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THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS. 


It is far more agreeable to write about good times than bad 
times, but there is neither wisdom nor honesty in trying to delude 
one’s self and others respecting the real condition of things. For 
several years the country has been visited with a wonderful pros- 
perity, and the aggregate wealth has grown enormously. The in- 
crease, of course, has been very disproportionate, yet almost ali kinds 
of business have been prosperous. The first very serious depression 
after the return of good times in 1878 was caused by the short 
crops of 1881, which affected the cost of living, diminished our 
exports, and turned the balance of trade against the country. When 
large crops were assured in the autumn of the present year, the 
outlook brightened and every one was happy. Jobbers and retailers 
bought freely, the new crops began moving eastward, the income 
of the railroads increased, insuring larger dividends or larger expen- 
ditures for repairs; and there were many indications of a genuine 
improvement. It is true that the stock market did not improve 
as was expected, but it was not difficult to account for the disin- 
clination of buyers to rush in and try their hand once more. 
The truth is, there was an enormous amount of money lost in 
1881 and during the first half of the present year in stock specu- 
lation. Speculators had made a great deal of money previously, and 
hence their losses did not result in open failure, yet it is no less 
true that many millions have been lost in this way within a few 
months, and one reason why people do not renew the game is 
that they have not the wherewithal to begin. Another reason is, 
that they have learned something; they are more cautious. All the 
talk about a bull market produces no effect among outsiders. 
They are sceptical. Again and again has the experiment been tried 
of sending stocks upward, but it proves a hopeless task, for after a 
few days they sag back again to the old figures. And the truth 
is, there is no solid ground for a bull market. We do not mean 
to say that stocks to-day are resting on an unsound foundation, 
though of course the non-paying ones are, but there is no reason 
why they should advance. The tendency of things is the other 
way, and the stock market is the first to feel it. 

It has therefore been acting as a sort of barometer of the ap- 
proaching change. The impossibility to drive up stocks was proof 
that they had already reached high-water mark. And what was 
trne with regard to them was equally so with regard to merchan- 
dise and business generally. Notwithstanding the large crops, the 
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highest point of advance had been reached, indeed, it had been 
passed. . 

One cause for the change unquestionably is the diminishing supply 
of capital for new railroad enterprises, which have been multiplying 
too rapidly. It is the story of 1870 over again. People are getting 
tired of buying bonds which yield no present income. In many 
cases they have ceased to buy because they have not the means, in 
other cases they are afraid to buy fearing they will not receive an 
adequate return. Of course railroad construction cannot go on if 
the money to pay the bills is not forthcoming. The first of the 
industrial classes to feel the change are the iron and steel makers. 
The following report from the Bessemer steel works of the Lacka- 
wanna Iron and Coal Company, located at Scranton, Penn., which 
employs a large number of men, is unquestionably correct. In 
the middle of November they began working on half time owing, 
says the report, to a decrease in the demand for rails caused by a 
shrinkage in the work of railroad building. 


The company had two years of unexampled prosperity, and the 
sudden stoppage, being unexpected, caused quite a commotion among 
the workmen and the merchants of the place. It is given out that 
there will be a slacking up of all the steel industries in the coun- 
try, as the inducements to stock rails are not so great as they were 
one year ago. The railroad boom is on the decline, and cautious 
mill-owners are not willing to take the risk in- anticipating orders 
in advance. It was rumored here this afternoon that the mines 
would also begin to work on half time, but inquiry at the offices 
of the principal companies elicited that there was no authority for 
such a statement at present, 


On the 16th of November a number of iron manufacturers of 
Pittsburgh were interviewed, and while they all agreed that business 
was unusually dull for the season, and that prices were very low and 
still declining, they did not, however, fear a general stoppage of 
work or a reduction of wages. But from Cincinnati comes the fol- 
lowing report’ 


From leading business men it is ascertained that there is little 
prospect of any considerable improvement in the money market for 
some time to come, and failures of merchants in the interior who 
have purchased heavy stocks of goods may be looked for. The diffi- 
culty is that the farmers are not selling their produce, and the usual 
flow of currency from the East at this season of the year has, for 
that reason, been in a large measure stopped. For some time the 
Cincinnati banks have been buying New York exchange from each 
other, which is very unusual. The mild weather during October and 
half of November has prevented the Fall trade from being as heavy 
as was anticipated, and stocks are unsold. The country merchants 
have bought heavily on time, and there will be an unusual number 
of cases where they will be unable to meet their paper at maturity. 
The time has now come for bad roads, and produce will be slow in 
being marketed, even in cases where farmers are desirous of selling 
soon. In Cincinnati the merchants have less to complain of. Sales 
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have not been as heavy as was expected, but owing to the demand 
for money in New York, extraordinary rates of discount were offered 
for cash payments, and the local merchants have taken advantage 
of it by borrowing money of the banks. In spite of the small sales, 
therefore, they have thus been enabled to make a fair profit. 


Accepting these reports as true, and there is no reason for ques- 


tioning them, they show that business is not as prosperous as it was, 


and that the utmost wisdom is required in providing for the future. 
We would not say a word to alarm our readers unduly, nor would 
we draw the melancholy conclusion from the foregoing facts that 
another financial storm is approaching,—nothing of the kind. But 
the conclusion we think is very clear that prices have touched their 
highest point, that there are to be no more booms, that profits are 
to be smaller and losses in some cases heavier. These conclusions, 
if correct, should lead all classes of investors to exercise the utmost 
prudence, to get their money out of non-paying railroads while there 
is a chance, and to be content with lower rates and sure returns. 

Indications like these which we now so clearly see in the business 
world, if wisely heeded, will keep business in a sounder state than 
if we moved on with closed eyes. Our safety and prosperity lies 
in seeing them and acting accordingly. 





THE MONEY QUESTION. 


[ CONCLUDED FROM NOVEMBER NUMBER. | 


Herr von Dechend refuses the free coinage of silver for Germany, 
as already mentioned, but he by no means assumes, as may be 
remarked in opposition to Soetbeer, that it will be abolished also 
in the States of a double standard. He only says, he is convinced 
that no State, not even France and the American Union, can long 
keep its engagement to coin any amount of silver brought into 
its mints, unless room erough is first provided for the silver, and 
his proposals are directed towards this end. He leaves the possi- 
bility open, that the other States interested may form an interna- 
tional league of the double standard, while to support it, Germany 
on her part would make the concessions stated in the memoir. 
Arendt, the most zealous champion of the German bimetallic party, 
commenting on von Dechend’s memoir in the “Kampf um die Wah- 
rung,” the organ of the German Union for the International Double 
Standard, has approved of this combination, in which England (with 
the concessions announced at the Monetary Conference), and Ger- 
many, would remain outside of the actual system of the double 

* Translated from the German of W. Lexis. 
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standard. In earlier essays I have also recommended, not free 
coinage of silver, but the retention of the thaler silver, supposing 
the double standard to exist in other countries. Germany would 
only eventually enter into the great league together with England, 
after the success of the system had been conclusively proved. 
Judging from the previous course of the negotiaticns, it seems more 
and more doubtful to me, whether the other States, without further 
co-operation from Germany and England, will really come to a bi- 
metallic agreement based on the ratio of value of 15%:1. This 
point will be touched upon hereafter; first, we will glance again at 
England’s position. Herr von Dechend expresses his opinion that 
England will never go over to the double standard. One may well 
share this opinion of the President of the Imperial Bank, and still 
be thoroughly persuaded of the excellence of the bimetallic system. 
I myself have been rather pessimistic in this connection; but of late 
this view may be opposed by the intensive importance that has 
characterized the bimetallic agitation in England for some months 
past. It has two supporters not to be despised, in the India Office 
and the Bank of England, and an “International Monetary Standard 
Association” has been formed to further it. This association came 
into being December 22, 1881, after a preliminary meeting had been 
held in the India Office, the Under Secretary of State, Sir Louis 
Mallet, taking part. Among the leading personages may be named: 
H. H. Gibbs, President of the Association, ex-Governor of the Bank 
of England, English delegate to the Conference of 1878, then still an 
opponent of bimetallism; H. R. Grenfell, the present Governor of 
the Bank of England; R. B. Chapman, ex-Secretary of Finance for 
India; also Sir George Campbell, Rob. Gladstone, E. Cazalet, P. 
Tidman, the Members of Parliament, A. J. Balfour, Alderman Cot- 
ton, Orr-Ewing, St. Williamson, &c. The Lord Mayor presided in 
the Mansion House, March 8, 1882, over a fully attended meeting of 
the association, by which it was completely introduced into public 
life. The association has taken as its organ the weekly “Bud/zonzs?,” 
which publishes the specially bimetallic articles in a separate supple- 
ment. The literary discussion of the monetary question in periodi- 
cals and pamphlets is ever growing more lively. E. de Laveleye’s 
controversy with Bonamy Price in the Contemporary Review, is al- 
ready quite a way back; more recently, may be particularly remarked 
a monometallic article by Lord Sherbrooke (formerly Chancellor of 
the Exchequer), in the April number of the Wénetcenth Century, 
and a reply to it by Grenfell, in the same magazine for May. In 
regard to the first essay we do not mean to say that it has any 
scientific value. Relying upon a complete ignorance of even the 
most common bimetallic literature, the former financial minister 
unnecessarily repeats a series of familiar ideas from the elements 
of monetary science, and gives as a “proper definition of bimetal- 
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lism” “a fraudulent contrivance by which the purpose for which 
money was invented is entirely set aside in order to enable a 
State to palm off an inferior metal as of equal value with a su- 
perior one.” It is only worthy of observation that men like Lord 
Sherbrooke allow themselves to be disturbed in their comfortable 
retirement and to be so excited by the turn of affairs as to give 
utterance to a few commonplaces in order to set right a misguid- 
ed world. Lord Sherbrooke is puzzled, as he remarks, by the fact, 
that the Governor of the Bank of England “comes forward as a 
bimetallist,” and that “a gentleman of the ability and authority of 
Mr. Cazalet,” has taken the chair at a bimetallic meeting. His 
article is, moreover, worthy of note, because he does not deny the 
scarcity of gold as a necessary consequence of the extension of the 
gold standard to Germany; but he finds, that it “really passes the 
bounds of patience,” when the possible decrease of gold is spoken 
of as an irremediable misfortune. The remedy is so simple in his 
opinion: a better price must be offered for the gold; in other words, 
the prices of commodities and labor must be put down. It is a “dis- 
agreeable remedy,’ he admits, but in any case it can be more 
easily applied by a rich than by a poor nation. The dearness of 
gold, therefore, whose preven.ion forms the chief aim of the bi- 
metallists, whose announcement is declared nonsense by the German 
gold party, is for Lord Sherbrooke a mere matter of course and 
quite unimportant. That he, like the most illiberal of wealthy 
squires, has no eye for the loss which all productive classes suffer 
from such a fall of prices, not resulting from increased facility of 
production, may be allowed to pass; but it is incomprehensible. 
that the former financial minister of one of the most heavily in- 
debted States should so lightly accept a considerable increase of 
the pressure of debt, which gives the creditors a quite unmerited 
profit solely in consequence of the imperfection of the mechanism 
of circulation at the expense of the debtors, or—in the case of a 
State’s debt—at the expense of the great body of the tax-payers. 

In the answer of the Governor of the Bank, Grenfell, to Lord 
Sherbrooke’s article should be noted, that in the opinion of this 
competent expert, the use of silver, after regaining the former 
French mint price, will chiefly be to serve as security for notes or 
coin certificates. He recalls Ricardp’s project of an issue of notes 
to be secured by gold bullion, so that redemption would only be 
expected for export purposes; if a part of this gold bullion be re- 
placed by silver bullion, and the same legal mint price be accepted 
everywhere for the latter in comparison with gold, the mixed |se- 
curity will perform exactly the same offices, in the payment of 
balances to foreign lands and in simple payments. Thus a com- 
mon international “standard,” though consisting of two metals, z. ¢. 
a common international measure of value or property, would be 
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created, which does not exist, when gold and silver in different 
countries, both serve indeed as monetary materials, but are not 
brought into a fixed ratio of value to one another. Mr. Grenfell is 
convinced, that should the other States, by union, demonstrate the 
practicability of the bimetallic system, England would likewise be 
induced to join by her own interest; but on the other hand, he 
recognizes the weight of the objection to be expected from the other 
States, that they should be called upon to pluck the chestnuts from 
the fire for England. 

What then is the programme of the English bimetallist associa- 
tion? It runs: promotion of the stability of values by the free ad- 
mission of silver to be coined and employed as money, under like 
conditions as those existing for gold; also by the bringing about 
of an international agreement, settling upon a fixed ratio of value 
between gold and silver, so that both metals in common form the 
circulating mediums of civilized nations, and thereby the payment 
of international balances is facilitated, and the present unnecessary 
and immoderate risk in domestic and foreign commerce is lessened. 

Opponents on the continent have reproached the English bimetal- 
lists with desiring the coinage of silver, not for England herself, but 
for other countries only. But the attacks of Lord Sherbrooke and 
other English monometallists suffice to show, that in England the 
aims of the association are otherwise understood. It seeks indeed to 
procure free admission into England also of silver as money, though 
it cherishes no illusions concerning the might of the deeply-rooted 
prejudice it has to encounter. The importance of silver, assured in 
its value, for international payments is to be remarked in the above 
programme, as well as the circumstance, that a definite ratio of 
value of the two metals, which might be made the basis of the in- 
ternational system, is not stated. The most influential leaders of 
the association, particularly Gibbs and Grenfell, are for the restora- 
tion of the ratio of 15%:1, so long maintained by the French 
double standard, and Gibbs’ views, in this connection, met with the 
general approval at the great meeting of the 8th of March; but this 
question is treated as one more of pure fact than of principle, and 
every one is free to regard it as still open. Thus the organ of 
the association says, in commenting on von Dechend’s propositions 
(which in its opinion would+rather hinder than promote the 
foundation of an international bimetallic system): An increase in 
the price of silver is a mere accessory and not a necessary part 
of the bimetallic principle. We want first a common measure, 7 
which all business can be carried on with certainty 
Secondly, we aim at making both metals useful by having their 
ratio of value determined for the civilized world by an _ interna- 
tional agreement. Also in a response of the same organ to Soet- 
beer’s doubts of the sincerity of the English efforts, the ratio of 
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value of 15%:1 is not emphasized as the essential aim, but it re- 
marks: Our association was not formed to put the price of silver 
at fifty or sixty pence, but to bring about an international agree- 
ment concerning a standard based upon both precious metals. In 
the previously mentioned American bill also, reference is only 
made in general to a fixed, internationally-recognized ratio of value, 
not, however, to the former French one. The memoir of von 
Dechend likewise makes it an object of special agreement, in what 
ratio of value of gold and silver the silver currency shall be coined; 
such a one, however, could be easily decided upon, when once the 
principle had .-been assented to. In another place (Schmollers’ 
Jahrb. V. 4, H. S, 253): I have also contemplated the possibility 
of the acceptation of a common ratio of value (about 18:1) cor- 
responding to the present market value of silver. Such a solution 
of the monetary question, which would undoubtedly represent a 
victory for the fundamental principle of bimetallism, may be con- 
sidered as debatable, and yet full approval be given to the pro- 
gramme of the German Union for the International Double Stand- 
ard that advocates the old ratio of value. The second solution 
would only come under consideration after the more desirable one 
had shown itself unattainable, There is one fact above all in favor 
of the return to the old ratio of value, that the milliards of silver 
coin in the European States, with an incomplete double standard, 
and the American silver dollars approximately at least, are coined 
at this ratio. In particular the 450 million marks of German tha- 
lers would again be really worth their nominal value, and the (now 
legally admissible) 450 million marks of subsidiary silver coin would 
be raised from their depreciation of twenty-four per cent. to at 
least the considerable enough legal depreciation of ten per cent. 
But the ratio of 15%:1 for the price of silver could only with cer- 
tainty be made to prevail in free commerce by a large number of 
economically important States decreeing full freedom of coinage of 
silver at that ratio. No doubt a union of the franc States, Hol- 
land, and the United States would suffice to accomplish the object, 
if Germany retained its thalers as current money, and England as- 
sured the free coinage of silver in India for the future, and the 
Bank once more regularly ke;t a fifth of its cash in silver. The final, 
unreserved accession of Germany to the bimetallic league would then 
only be a question of time, and very probably later, when the success 
of the system had undeniably come to light, even England would be 
induced to join by her own interest. It remains, however, question- 
able, whether the first mentioned group of States rightly understands 
its interests, which on the whole are more bound up with the silver 
question than German interests, to such a degree, that alone at 
first, and supported only by the proposed concessions of Germany 
and England, it will conclude to take the decisive step of freely 
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coining silver. But if these States make their actions dependent up- 
on Germany’s immediate accession, an international bimetallic system 
on the ratio of 15%:1 will very likely never be established. As the 
prevailing current of opinion now is, without an actually realized 
elevation of the value of silver, Germany will scarcely ever freely 
coin this metal at the old ratio of value; at least it will make the 
condition, that England shall simultaneously do the same. England, 
however, will never let herself be persuaded by theoretical teaching, 
or journalistic agitation, to undertake an essential modification of her 
monetary system, of which she is justly proud, and which at present 
stands alone completely intact in the civilized world. England’s par- 
_ ticipation in the bimetallic project can only be looked for, when the 
preponderating majority of interests in England is perceptibly shaken 
up, when an evil in the existing system becomes directly sensible to 
the preponderating majority of the economically in‘iuential popula- 
tion, or the business advantage of an innovation becomes plainly ob- 
vious. The now developing agitation of bimetallism proves, that 
fixing the value of silver has considerable interest for influential cir- 
cles; but not at all on that account does the majority of interests 
feel itself touched by the silver question. The exportation to India 
is injured by the depreciation of silver, on the other hand the im- 
porters of Indian wares into Europe derive profit from it. The 
Indian finances and the officials and pensioners of the Indian Gov- 
ernment suffer losses, but the Englishmen of Europe allow them- 
selves to be as little troubled thereby, as by theoretical expositions 
of the danger of a general tightness of money, particularly in view of 
the present low rate of interest. 

In my opinion the expectation would show itself quite unfounded, 
that England might be put at a disadvantage and forced into the 
bimetallic league by the cessation of the American coinage. This 
measure would probably have the only result, that the coinage of 
silver in India would also be stopped, and the existing coins on 
the introduction of a gold basis would be transformed into money 
of credit. By another low fall silver would be still more dis- 
credited and made almost despicable in the prevailing opinion of 
Europe and of England especially, while an actual rise would tend 
to silence its opponents. The restoration of the ratio of 15%:1! 
therefore depends upon whether the above indicated group of 
States will accept it and unconditionally open its mints to silver. 
If this takes place, the retirement of the ten-mark and ten-franc 
gold pieces is unnecessary, while the withdrawal of the smaller 
pieces and the paper money under twenty marks is in any case to 
be recommended. If the States do not reach this determination, 
carrying out the von Dechend or the Levy proposals would only 
create temporari:y favorable prices for silver. 

Should the fear of an unlimited coinage of silver prove insuper- 
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able in all the interested conntries—and a new catastrophe from 
the suspension of the Bland bill would increase this fear—there 
would be nothing for the civilized States but to either simply 
leave silver to its fate as a common raw material of industry, and 
to retain preliminarily the existing coins as a sort of higher- 
marked nickel money, and in the course of a few decades to with- 
draw it down to the amount necessary for small coin and to sell 
it at a great loss, or to effect such a bimetallic union as will give 
silver a fixed value without unlimited freedom of coinage. The first 
way would, no doubt, lead to an injurious scarcity and dearness of 
money ; the second would be far preferable, if the fatal irresolution 
and disagreement of the interested States should render the com- 
plete rehabilitation of silver impossible. In this second case, it 
would simply be necessary instead of the ratio of 15%:1 to make 
about 18:1, or some other ratio nearer the present market value of 
silver, the common basis of the new silver coinage. For two years 
past the price of silver has hardly gone out of the limits of vari- 
ation of 51% and 52% pence. This is chiefly due to the regularity 
with which the United States have annually held back about 
$28,000,000 of newly-produced silver as coin. Assured employment 
for the rest of the production was found in Eastern Asia, in in- 
dustry, and in coinages of secondary importance. If, therefore, the 
leading States would open to silver under all circumstances in 
their mints the possibility of a total annual sale of about 150 mil- 
lion marks at the ratio of 18:1, that is at the fixed price of very 
nearly 523% pence for the ounce of standard silver, this would be 
sufficient to always maintain the market price of silver very close 
to this figure. It would only be requisite for the States concerned 
to divide that sum among themselves,* without having to under- 
take the coinage on their own account. The regulation of the 
market price would be accomplished with automatic certainty, if 
the holders of silver could always immediately realize on their 
metal at the mints, which had not yet completed their annual con- 
tingent of coinage. Should other favorable opportunities for sales 
arise, as for instance in Eastern Asia, the upper limit of coinage 
would, perhaps, be far from attained; the market price of silver, 
however, could not go much above the mint price, when there 
was a sufficiently large store of silver coin in banks or public in- 
stitutions of deposit, while notes or certificates of it were in circu- 
lation. At present the artificiaily appreciated thalers and five-franc 
pieces are not to be used for exports, on which account a con- 
siderable increase of the price of silver is possible at times; but 
if Germany and France had the same weight of silver in current 
coins at the new ratio, and mostly concentrated in the banks as 


* Of course the present American coinage of silver would then be considerably diminished 
The retention of free silver coinage is supposed for India. 
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now, all unusual demands for exportation could be satisfied, es- 
pecially should there be an annual, even very moderate, augmenta- 
tion of the weight, without having to expect a premium on silver, 
a rise of the market price of silver above the universally accepted 
mint price. At the most there could only be occasionally an in- 
crease of the rate of discount, which would afford a_ conclusive 
proof of the full quality of the silver money to the gold. There 
is no doubt but that the full-valued silver coins, or the certi- 
ficates circulating in place of them in this system, would show 
themselves thoroughly serviceable in wholesaie and _ international 
trade; as in the bimetallism of Cernuschi, silver would be restored 
to the commerce of the world, as an universally recognized instru- 
ment of exchange and settlement; the present stock of silver cur- 
rency after losing about fourteen per cent. of its former value 
would remain definitively preserved to the circulation, and the 
chronic scarcity of gold sure to follow its complete demonetization 
would be consequently averted; for the future, too, the yearly ad- 
dition of a certain amount of silver money would calm the appre- 
hension of a scarcity of gold, and on the other side all reason to 
dread a deluge of silver would be removed. Such a limited bime- 
tallic system, in which the present value of silver is merely fixed and 
the, to many, venturesome seeming experiment of free coinage be- 
comes unnecessary, would certainly have more hope of gaining the 
assent of all nations, even England included, than the system based 
upon the ratio of 15%:1. But there are so great financial diff- 
culties actually opposed to it, that the States most nearly con- 
cerned will scarcely decide in favor of it. The German Empire 
would have to spend nearly 130 million marks, in order to substi- 
tute silver coins of full value for the nominal value now repre- 
sented by the thalers, and to recoin the silver subsidiary money 
so as to make it worth only ten per cent. below face value in 
accordance with law. France, moreover, whose stock of five-franc 
pieces of its own coinage is often estimated at three milliards of 
francs, would perhaps have to sacrifice 400 million francs in re- 
coining them at the new ratio of value.* Of course the sacrifice 
would only be the giving up of a fictitious credit value, no real 
loss, just as the redemption of paper money is but an extinguish- 
ment of debt. There results, however, a calculable loss for the finan- 
ces of the State, and the governments and representative assemblies 
of Germany and France will probably recoil before this. If it be 
desired to really escape this loss, simply doing nothing will not be 
* The alternative mentioned by Cernuschi ( 7hke Restitution of Silver, p. 8), of a diminu- 
tion of the contents of the gold coins cannot be taken into consideration in the countries with 
an incomplete double standard. In these countries gold is the measure of value, the existing 
silver coins possess a value solely dependent upon the credit of the State, and when the State 
desires to renounce this use of its credit, it has simply to replace this credit value by a metallic 
value. 
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enough, but the only remedy is to recur to the ratio of 15%:1, 
and the free coinage of silver. For if the thalers are simply re- 
tained, the difference between their real and nominal value repre- 
sents already not only an actual loss of over sixty million marks, 
bnt this loss may also be indefinitely increased, if all prospects of 
a bimetailic union vanish. Then a recoinage or withdrawal of these 
coins will be finally inevitable. The necessity of such a measure 
will show itself still earlier for the small coin. The retention of 
450 million marks of small coin, at a depreciation of twenty-five, and 
perhaps, later forty per cent. would be truly a mockery of our 
boasted monetary reform, and would, doubtless, have been recog- 
nized as such by its ‘originators in 1871. 

The possibility might also be considered of bringing about an 
international agreement on a ratio between 15% and 18:1, and a 
corresponding limitation of the coinage of silver. Theoretically there 
is indeed, to a certain extent, a free choice between the latter ratio, 
corresponding to the present market value of silver and its present 
employment for coinage, and the former, which supposes an un- 
limited freedom of coinage. Any value between, for example 17:1, 
might be maintained, if the total amount to which the mints could 
accept silver, were proportionately augmented. There is no contra- 
diction of “natural laws” in this, for it is quite natural that silver, 
a commodity not to be increased at will, should rise in value in 
proportion as employment for monetary purposes is again restored 
to it. It cannot, however, be determined a2 frzorz, what maximum 
of coinage may be allowed* to assure fixity to some middle ratio 
of value, and, besides, it seems questionable, whether the States 
would any more easily come to an understanding on such a middle 
course, which at first sight appears arbitrary, than on the return 
to the old ratio, by which all otherwise threatening losses of silver 
would be avoided. For the present, however, all the States will 
probably persist in inactivity; but as soon as a single one takes 
any step independently, facts will surely make it clear that the in- 
terests of single nations in the money question cannot be isolated, 
that a far-reaching solidarity exists between them all; in_ short, 
that this question is to be conceived and treated not only as a 
National but as an international one. 


* The allowance of a maximum of 300"million marks would suffice to maintain the ratio of 
1544: 1 in view of the normal demand of Eastern Asia and the considerable industrial employ- 
ment of silver. 





CHECKING OUT WIFE’s DEPposiIT.—The Court of Appeals in New York holds 
that a husband cannot deposit money in the name of his wife, and then check 
it out without her knowledge or consent. A case of this kind occurred some 
time ago, and the wife brought an action against the bank and recovered the 
amount which it wrongly paid to the husband. 
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THE SALE OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


The disposal of the public lands is going on with marvelous ra- 
pidity. During the last fiscal year the Government sold 15,699,848 
acres, receiving therefor $8,361,091. Of these lands 6,347,729 acres 
were sold under the homestead law, and 3,910,212 acres were sold for 
cash. These lands were purchased for different purposes; 3,699,899 
acres were taken by farmers, 7,194 acres for the coal they contained, 
and 37,064 acres were taken as mineral lands, and 166,053 acres were 
desert land. 

Within a few years enormous tracts have been granted by the 
Government as subsidies to railroads, and the worth of these grants 
has led to the formation of large companies for the purchase and 
resale of the Government lands. Within a year an English com- 
pany has made an extensive purchase of lands in the Yazoo Valley, 
Mississippi; and still more recently another English company has’ 
bought 4,500,000 acres of land in Western and North-western Texas. 
It is the object of the company to sell alternate tracts of from 200 
to 500 acres to European immigrants wishing to settle upon it. The 
settlers will improve their possessions, and by so doing will increase 
the value of the reserved tracts. In many parts of Texas the value 
of land has doubled itself in the last two years. Within six years 
land that was bought for $1 an acre has been known to bring from 
$20 to $30. The Texans, in many parts, do not look with favor 
upon these extensive English purchases. They are afraid of the 
tyranny of landlordism. But they forget that there is a great deal 
more land in Texas than in the whole of the British Isles. There 
is no cause for fearing that the miseries of Irish landlordism will 
ever be known in any part of our Union. 

Notwithstanding the purchase of large tracts by companies, the 
figures above given show that the public lands are purchased in 
enormous quantities by those who are directly interested in their 
development. Even the lands purchased by speculators are not to 
be long held by them. Their evident policy is to find a market for 
them as soon as possible. The speculators are not playing an al- 
together bad part in the matter, for after thus investing their money 
they of course are eager to encourage puschaners, and are directly 
interested in promoting immigration. 

The statement of an Eastern journal that “the area of public 
land disposed of in the fiscal year ending with last June was by far , 
the largest known in any year of our history” is less founded than 
is the statement in a Western journal that “all our great financial 
crises or panics have been immediately preceded by unprecedented 
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sales of public lands.” From 1871 to 1873 the receipts for public 
lands sold were $7,846,672 to $4,395,434 received from 1874 to 1876. 
What a vast increase do the figures for the last fiscal year show in 
comparison! Yet the income for the last year, large as it was, fell 
below that for the years 1854, '55 and ’56. During the first of these 
years the sales aggregated $8,470,798, for 1855 $11,497,049, and for 
1856 $8,917,644. These enormous sums received before the crash 
of 1857, were in turn superseded by the amounts received for public 
lands sold just before the crash of 1837. The receipts then were 
$14,757,600 in 1835 and $24,877,179 in 1836. In 1837 they fell to 
$ 6,776,236. 

The tact is worth noting that the sales of lands are increasing 
rapidly in the Southern States, especially Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Missouri. Of all these States probably no one 
offers greater inducements to the enterprising immigrant than Mis- 
souri. In 1881 141,355 acres were sold in that State, in 1882 the 
quantity had more than doubled. On the south side of the Missouri 
River there are upwards of a million of acres (much of it good 
land) still to be given away as homesteads. In the same portion 
of the State there are millions of acres, mostly lying south of the 
Osage River, that can be bought, we are informed, from fifty cents 
to five dollars an acre. Much of this land is equal to any in the 
whole country for vineyards, fruit and sheep farms. In the extreme 
south-eastern quarter of the State there is an immense body of the 
richest land in the world, which can be restored by drainage, and 
that, too, at a moderate cost compared with the value of the land 
to be redeemed. Not only can a large portion of the land in the 
south half of Missouri be obtained very cheaply, but even the finely 
cultivated farms along the Valley of the Missouri and all over the 
rich prairies of the western, central and northern portions of the 
State, can be purchased lower than the same kind of land and im- 
provements in some of the sister States. 

While this rapid settlement and development of the public lands 
means a great and desirable increase of the National wealth, numerous 
questions are involved in the subject of the gravest nature. The 
flood of immigrants that are pouring into the country are not an 
unmixed blessing, they bring with them many ideas alien to the 
genius of our republican institutions. If they add to the National 
wealth by coming, so, too, do they enhance the danger of preserv- 
ing those republican principles which are essential, as we believe, to 
the permanent growth and welfare of the people. One thing is cer- 
tain, the genuine patriot cannot bestir himself too soon in checking 
the spread of hostile unrepublican ideas amongst us, and this can 
be best done by putting before new-comers, in the clearest light pos- 
sible, the inestimable benefits of preserving our Government in all its 
essential features unchanged. This is a great work, and a necessary 
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one, otherwise we shall find sooner or later that the foreigner has 
come here and acquired wealth at the cost of the happiness and 
prosperity of the original occupant. 


INTEREST, RENTS AND REAL ESTATE PRICES. 


The query was recently propounded in one of the New York 
City newspapers, whether a house, of which the market price was 
$ 40,000 a few years ago, when the average interest of money upon 
acceptable securities was seven per cent. per annum, is not an 
equally good bargain at $60,000 to-day, when the average rate 
upon such securities is four per cent. 

The price of any description of real estate held, or purchased, 
with reference to its income, must be governed by two things: 

First. The prevailing opinion in the market as to the amount of 
annual net income which it may reasonably be expected to yield 
permanently and on an average of years. 

Second, The prevailing opinion as to the per centage of annual 
net income likely to be yielded, permanently and on an average of 
years, from an investment of money in the purchase at current 
prices of the class of securities commonly believed to be equal, 
or approximately equal, to real estate in safety and reliability of 
value. 

It is quite plain, that a fall in the rate of interest obtainable 
by purchasing securities, which was generally believed to be the 
result of merely temporary circumstances, would affect in only a 
slight degree the price of such real estate as yielded an undi- 
minished rent. But if the fall was generally believed to be _per- 
manent, the prices of such real estate must rise in a correspond- 
ing degree. The object of the investor in either securities, or rent- 
able real estate, is income, and there must be a constant and 
strong tendency to an equality between the prices of such real 
estate and of securities believed to be equally safe, if the annual 
return from both is the same. No allowance need be made for 
individual idiosyncrasies, or exceptional tastes, inasmuch as the 
market price of anything represents the actually current and pre- 
vailing opinion, and not the special preferences of particular per- 
sons. Ordinarily, such preferences are so various as to neutralize 
each other in their effect on market values. If there are those 
who dislike the degree of attention which the holding of real 
estate requires, or who prefer to withdraw their affairs from the ob- 
servation of mankind, there are others to whom nothing seems so 
solid and reliable as realty, and who see more advantages than 
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disadvantages in having their possessions tangibly and visibly known 
to the world. 

There is probably no country in which the tendency to an 
equality produces an actual equality in the percentage of income. 
derived from the purchase of real estate and securities at the cur- 
rent prices. Variations from an actual equality will arise from the 
special circumstances of each country. In England, for example, 
the ownership of land carries with it a peculiar social consider- 
ation and political weight, and, as a consequence, land is held there 
at prices on which a less per centage of money income is yielded, 
than is obtainable from the holding of consols and other securities 
reputed to be sound. | 

But however the divergencies from an exact equality may vary, 
comparing different countries or comparing different times in the 
same country, it will always be true in respect to any country con- 
sidered by itself, that the proportion between the prices of real estate 
and its income will at every given time bear some fixed relation to 
the proportion between the prices of sound securities and their in- 
come, so that a fluctuation of that proportion in the one case will 
be accompanied by an equal fluctuation of that proportion in the 
other case. It must, therefore, be true, that if in any country there 
has been such a fall in the current rate of interest, in connection 
with an existing common belief that the fall is permanent, as to 
cause a rise Of one-half in the price of a permanent security yield- 
ing a fixed income, there will be a corresponding rise of one-half 
in the price of real estate yielding a fixed income. 

There is, however, only a small proportion of the real estate of 
this country, which yields an income fixed by contract, as the in- 
come of a long bond, bearing a specified rate of interest, is fixed. 
Perpetual ground rents are not common outside of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, and very long leases of lands and buildings together 
are the exception rather than the rule in all parts of the country, 
In a large majority of cases, the future permanent and average in- 
come of real estate is not ascertained and defined by stipulation, 
but is a matter of foresight and judgment, and it is the prevail- 
ing opinion as to what this future income will be, which settles 
the present selling price of real estate in the market. 

A fall in the current rate of interest cannot affect the income of 
land, considered in itself and independently of the structures upon 
it, but it will in the end correspondingly diminish the income de- 
rived from such structures, considered in themselves and independ- 
ently of the land on which they are erected. Structures may be 
indefinitely multiplied, and the rapidity with which they will ac- 
tually be multiplied, will tend to increase as the current rate of 
interest falls. Those who erect structures with borrowed capital, 
can effect building loans on more favorable terms, and they will 
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borrow more and build more, until the decline in the rent of 
structures becomes as great as the decline in the rate of interest. 
Persons using their own capital, if they find that the income from 
securities has shrunken, will invest more of their capital in build- 
ing, and will continue to do so, until the old proportion of income 
from securities and real estate is restored. 

As the rent of land for agricultural purposes will remain un- 
affected by a fall in the rate of interest, the selling price of such 
land will rise when such a fall occurs. The rent of land for the 
use of erecting buildings upon it, or what is commonly spoken of 
as ground rent, will also remain unaffected by a fall in the rate 
of interest, and the selling price of land in demand for such a 
use will rise as interest declines. But when land with structures 
upon it is sold, or leased, as a whole, or as a single property, 
which is the ordinary way in which such land is dealt in, we readily 
see that while so much of the income as is referrible to the land 
itself will remain unaffected by a fall of the rate of interest, it is 
otherwise with so much of the income as is referrible to the 
structures erected upon it, and that this portion of the income will 
decline, not simultaneously with, but as an eventual and final con- 
sequence of the decline in the rate of interest. 

In the newspaper query upon which these observations are made, 
it was not stated whether the income from the house, salable a few 
years ago at $40,000, and now salable at $60,000, had remained 
unchanged. That is the most material of all the things necessary to 
be known, before the query can be intelligently answered. If in 
fact the net income had remained without alteration, and if also it 
was the current opinion of the market that it was likely to con- 
tinue permanently without alteration, the price should have ad- 
vanced, not from $40,000 to $60,000, but from $40,000 to $70,000, 
as a consequence of a permanent fall from seven to four in the rate 
of annual interest. 

Many causes, among which, at present, the steady reduction of 
the National debt is a conspicuous one, are tending to make the 
annual income from fixed securities and real estate a less and less 
per centage upon their selling prices. Obviously, the owners of se- 
curities and real estate can, under no circumstances, be losers, and 
must ordinarily be the gainers, if it is by a rise in selling prices, and 
not by a fall in absolute income, that the proportion of income to 
price is changed. They would neither lose, nor gain, if they re- 
tained their holdings in perpetuity, but that case is the exception 
rather than the rule, and especially in this country, where even 
real estate is so constantly changing hands, that a great majority 
of the owners of it care more about the selling price than they 
do about the income. 

A rise in the price of real estate, which results solely from a 
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fall in the rate of interest, while it is beneficial to the landlord, 
is in no way injurious to the tenants of it, as their rents are not 
increased. Their situation is precisely like that of the United 
States in respect to its bonds at four per cent., unfortunately made 
not redeemable until 1907. The holders of those bonds, if they 
choose to sell them, find their capital augmented by one-fifth, in con- 
sequence of a fall in the market rates of interest, but the annual 
charge of the bonds to the United States is not made any heavier. 

A fall in the rate of interest has no tendency to produce a fall 
in the income of land, except in the case of land upon which 
structures are erected, and then only to the extent of that part of 
the income which is referrible to such structures. For that loss of 
income the landlord does not seem to get any offsetting compen- 
sation, so long as he holds the estate, but he may console him- 
self by reflecting: 

First. That the loss comes gradually and slowly, inasmuch as it 
takes time for that diversion of capital into building which results 
from a fall in the current rate of interest. 

Second. That he may escape the loss of selling the estate, inas- 
much as its selling price will not be diminished by a decline of 
the income of the structures upon it, when that decline is the re- 
sult merely of a fall in the rate of interest, and is limited and 
measured by the degree of that fall. 

Third. That in selling the estate, he realizes the profit of the rise 
of that part of it which is distinct from the structures upon it. 
That part will have risen in the market, because its income will 
not have fallen, inasmuch as all incomes which remain the same 
in amount advance in selling price in proportion as the rate of 
interest falls. 

In the case of the tenants of real estate having structures upon 
it, such as the lessees of shops, warehouses and dwelling houses in 
towns and cities, they lose nothing from any of the effects of a 
fall in the rate of interest upon the property which they hire and 
use, while they gain by its effect in reducing the rent of struc- 
tures as distinguished from the land upon which they are erected. 
This gain may come slowly, but it comes with an assured cer- 
tainty, and the gain will be in proportion to the fall in interest, 
because the eventual decline in the rent of structures will corre- 
spond in degree with the decline in interest. Among the principal 
reasons why rents have been, and still are, higher in New York than 
in London, is the fact that the average rate of interest has been, and 
still is, higher in the Amercan than in the British metropolis. 

Every reduction of the average rate of interest, however brought 
about, whether by the saving and accumulation of capital, or by 
drawing it out from its favorite lodgment in public debts, tends 
directly and inevitably to reduce rents in towns and cities. 

GEO, M. WESTON. 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES, 1800-1812. 


With the incoming of the century there was a new President, 
Jefferson, who appointed Albert Gallatin Secretary of the Treasury. 
Born in Switzerland, he emigrated to this country when he was nine- 
teen years old. He had served in the State Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, and was elected to the United States Senate, but was refused 
admission because he had not lived in the United States long enough 
to become a resident of the country. Afterward he was elected 
to the House; and there he displayed that aptness for finance 
which for many years rendered him one of the foremost figures in 
American politics. He had been altogether the ablest critic of the 
financial plans of his opponents. In political management no one 
has ever been more adroit than Jefferson; but he knew hardly any 
thing about finance. Gallatin, therefore, was an indispensable mem- 
ber of the Presidential Cabinet; and this is the reason why he re- 
tained office so long after he became unpopular with his own party; 
there was no one to put in his place. 

Gallatin possessed a very clear and vigorous mind; and, while his 
system of finance is not marked by any striking ideas and sugges- 
tions, he was always painstaking, honest, and ever zealous in pro- 
moting the strictest economy in all the concerns of the Government. 
Though evincing something of a partisan spirit on a few occasions, 
the persons who have served the country so disinterestedly and 
efficiently are very rare. 

The debt having been funded, and the machinery set a-going for 
raising the means to pay it and the other expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, Gallatin was confronted with no gigantic problems like 
those which blocked the path of Hamilton when he entered the 
Treasury Department. Friendly relations existed with all nations; 
the army and navy were reduced to the lowest point; the civil ser- 
vice was not burdened with useless officials; the debt had some- 
what increased in consequence of preparations for war with 
England and France, but not in proportion to the increase of 
population and wealth. “Through all their troubles,” says Gallatin’s 
biographer, “the Federalists had so carefully managed taxation, 
that there was absolutely nothing for Gallatin to do; and he at- 
tempted nothing in regard to the tariff of impost duties, which were 
uniformly moderate and unexceptionable, while, even in regard to 
the excise and other internal taxes, he hesitated to interfere.” 

“What Hamilton was to Washington, Galiatin was to Jefferson,” 
says one who has studied his life and times with great care, “with 
only such difference as circumstances required.” Madison, it is true, 
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exerted a potent influence over Jefferson; in truth the Government 
was a triumvirate almost as clearly defined as any triumvirate of 
Rome. During eight years the country was governed by three 
men—Jefferson, Madison, Gallatin—among whom the latter “not 
only represented the whole political influence of the great Middle 
States, and effectively wielded the powers of the purse, but also 
was avewedly charged with the task of carrying into effect the main 
principles on which the party had sought and attained power.” 

During the summer and autumn of the first year Gallatin per- 
fectly mastered all the details of his office, and determined within 
what limits the expenditures of the several departments should be 
confined. The Cabinet were in accord with respect to paying the 
debt, and that this should be done in preference to reducing taxes; 
but they were also desirous of reducing these. The only way, 
therefore, to effect both objects, was to lessen expenditures. This 
could be more easily done, so Gallatin thought, in the navy than 
anywhere else; but the Secretary of the navy was disinclined to 
introduce any new economy in his department. 

In response to the request of the President for the views of 
the Secretary of the Treasury concerning the revenue and expendi- 
tures of the Government, in the autumn of that year he sent the 
following sketch :— 








REVENUE, EXPENDITURE. 
Ee ee $ 9,500,000 Sea NN i ewseneni $ 7,200,000 
Lands, postage.... 300,000 wins Civil expenditures... 1,000,000 

Military expenditures. 430,000 
Naval expenditures . 670,000 
Total...........$9,800,000 I aittek ic wis toeansiics $ 9,800,000 


By applying the sum of $7,200,000 to the payment of the in- 
terest and principal, he expected to pav in eight years $38,000,000, 
of the debt. Fixing this as the amount which ought to be paid, 
and estimating the revenues at $9,800,000, he proposed that the 
departments should live from the balance, $2.600,000. If this could 
be done, he was willing to part with the internal revenues, which 
yielded $650,000, but not otherwise. “This,” as Adams _ says, 
“seems to have been beyond his power. Few finance ministers have 
ever pressed their economies with more perseverance or authority 
than Mr. Gallatin, but he never succeeded in carrying on the Gov- 
ernment with so much frugality as this; and the sketch seems to 
indicate what the administration would have liked to do, rather 
than what it did.” For, in his report made a month later, he was 
obliged to modify his plan thus :— 


REVENUE. EXPENDITURE, 
EE $ 9g, 500,000 ae Interest, etc......... $ 7,100,000 
Lands, postage.... 450,000 vaee Civil expenditures... 980,000 
Internal revenues... 650,000 wan Military expenditures. 1,420,000 

Naval expenditures.. 1,100,000 








BOB. .cocvece $ 10,600,000 PRRs cesnceses $ 10,600,000 
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Yet the internal taxes were abolished very early during Jefferson’s 
administration, while Congress also adopted Gallatin’s plan for the 
discharge of the public debt. How, then, were these ends effected? 
Under the pressure of party necessity, both the Secretary of War and 
of the Navy lowered their estimates to a point at which Gallatin con- 
sented to let the internal taxes go. He never officially recommended 
their repeal; but the Committee of Ways and Means did,» having 
been assured by the Secretary of War and of the Navy that a reduc- 
tion of $600,000 would be made in the expenditure of their depart- 
ments. The retrenchment, though promised, was never effected. 
Gallatin, however, had the good fortune to collect enough more 
revenue than he expected to supply the difference. Had not this 
event happened, there would have been a balance that year against 
the Government. Gallatin was not to be thus favored very long. A 
war broke out with Tripoli and further retrenchment in the Navy 
Department was impossible. 

It soon became evident, that, even with larger duties from im- 
ports, the expenses of the war could not be met without recover- 
ing the income sacrificed by the repeal of the internal taxes in 
1802. Accordingly, an addition of two and a-half per cent. was im- 
posed on all imported articles paying an ad valorem duty. What 
had been done, therefore, was simply a shifting of the mode of 
collection; or, in other words, instead of raising a million dollars 
from whiskey, stamps, etc., this sum was raised on articles of for- 
eign produce or manufacture. The extra tax was called the “ Medi- 
terranean Fund,” and was supposed to be a temporary resource 
for the Tripolitan war. 

Although Jefferson was never slow in words in advocating econo- 
my, his course was singularly inconsistent with his professions. In 
his message the next year was a recommendation for dry docks at 
Washington. He had shown his message, before delivering it, to 
Gallatin for criticism, who remarked concerning that feature of it, 
“T am zz foto against this recommendation, Ist, because so long as 
the Mediterranean war lasts we will not have any money to spare 
for the navy; and, 2d, because if dry docks are necessary, so !ong as 
we have six navy yards, it seems to me that a general recommenda- 
tion would be sufficient, leaving the Legislature free either to desig- 
nate the place, or to trust the Executive with the selection.” Sound 
advice, surely, but not heeded, in spite of the prediction of Gallatin, 
who told the President that his recommendation would not com- 
mand thirty votes in Congress, the truth of which prophecy Jeffer- 
son in due time learned. 

During the first five years of Gallatin’s administration of the 
finances, he was strongly opposed to the creation of a navy. His 
thoughts centred deepest in paying the National debt; but it was 
redeemed so rapidly, that, in 1805, he wrote to Jefferson that after 
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the year 1809 there would be $3,500,000 of the annual sinking fund 
available for other purposes. In the meantime there would probably 
bea surplus of $2,000,000, a large portion of which he thought might 
be wisely employed in building a navy. As he had a clear idea of 
the incapacity of the Secretary of the Navy, Robert Smith, to ex- 
pend the money economically, he urged putting it into the hands of 


commissioners. No money, however, was then appropriated for that 


purpose ; though, had the Secretary of the Navy been an abler and 
better man, very likely the ideas of Gallatin would have hardened 
into legislation. 

Thus far Gallatin’s administration had been successful. His report at 
the close of 1805 showed that the revenue had risen to $12,672,000; 
which, with the income of the Mediterranean Fund and of the land 


sales, carried the receipts of the Government nearly to $14,000,000. 


The surplus in the Treasury, after meeting all the regular ex- 
penditures, navy deficiencies, and French claims, would still prob- 


ably exceed $1,000,000. The debt was reduced so far, that, in four 
years longer, the entire sum redeemable solely by the determination 


of the Government would be discharged. The rest could be redeem- 
ed only by purchase, or by waiting until the law permitted its re- 
demption. “Should circumstances render it eligible,” says Gallatin 


“‘a considerable portion of the revenue now appropriated for the 


payment of the debt may then, in conformity with existing provi- 


sions, be applied to other objects.” 


The following year was a still more prosperous one. The regular 
revenue exceeded $13,000,000; other receipts swelled the amount 


$ 1,500,000 more; $2,000,000, which had been appropriated for the 


purchase of Florida, had been supplied from the surplus, and sent 
abroad; the Tripolitan war was over; a surplus of $4,000,000 was 
left in the Treasury; and only three years remained, when some 
disposition must be made of the excess of revenue. With such a 
rich prospect lying before him, the pleasing inquiry arose, Should 
the taxes be reduced, or should the revenues be applied in new 
ways, and, if so, in what ones? Jefferson and Gallatin both be- 
lieved, that, while it might be desirable to lessen the taxes in 
some directions, the nation would gain far more by continuing 
the system without any large reduction, and applying the surplus, 
not needed for the regular expenditures and the payment of the 
public debt, in making internal improvements, and in founding a 
National university. The report of the commissioners who had 
been appointed to lay out the Cumberland road, extending from 
the Potomac to the Ohio, was laid before Congress in 1807. A 
month later the coast survey was organized. Shortly afterward the 
Secretary of the Treasury was directed to prepare and report to 
the Senate a general scheme of internal improvement. 

Gallatin had as strong a passion for organization as Hamilton 
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He was, indeed, a financial genius of the highest order; and, 
though very exact in every detail, he also took a lofty and 
wide range of things. His report shows how thoroughly he had 
mastered a great theme. 

The expense of his scheme of internal improvements he esti- 
mated at $20,000,000. He proposed to appropriate $2,000,000 a 
year until they were finished. The report embraced a series of 
roads and canals connecting various parts of the country; and, by 
selling the stock created for building them, Gallatin counted on 
the fund becoming a permanent resource for further improvements. 
He was prevented from realizing more than two features of his 
plan. One was the establishment of the land system; and the 
other, the Cumberland road. As early as 1796 he had framed an 
Act for establishing a land system. It applied, however, only to 
the lands lying north-west of the Ohio River, in which the Indian 
titles had been extinguished; and it provided for laying these out 
in townships six miles square, and for selling the land in sections, 
under certain reservations. When he became Secretary of the 
Treasury the system was fully developed; for he always retained 
his interest in this peculiar property of the Government. 

At this time Jefferson launched his famous gunboat scheme. 
He sent a special message to Congress respecting it in the winter 
of 1806-7, recommending the Government to build two hundred 
of them. Robert Smith, the Secretary of the Navy, was as hearty 
a supporter of this foolish scheme as Jefferson himself. Gallatin 
thought differently. He was “clearly of opinion” that the seventy- 
three in course of construction were more than enough. “Of all 
the species of force which war may require,—armies, ships-of-war, 
fortifications, and gunboats,—there is none which can be obtained 
in a shorter notice than gunboats, and none, therefore, that it is less 
necessary to provide beforehand.” No argument that Gallatin could 
urge moved Jefferson. Two years later, Paul Hamilton, who was 
then Secretary of the Navy, reported that a hundred and seventy- 
six had been built, though only twenty-four were in actual service. 
The aggregate expense to that date had been $1,700,000, or about 
$725,000 a year. In 1807 the entire naval expenditure was $1,722,000, 
which increased the next year to $1,900,000. How different were 
these figures from the $650,000, fixed at the beginning of Jef- 
ferson’s administration as the total annual expense for maintaining 
the Navy Department! “Had all this expenditure improved the 
National defences, the waste of money would have seemed less 
outrageous, even to Mr. Gallatin, who was its chief victim; but, 
as most naval officers expected, the gunboats were in some re- 
spects positively mischievous, in others of very little use, and they 

were easily destroyed by the enemy whenever found. At the end 
of the war of 1812, such of them as were not already captured, 
burned, wrecked, or decayed, were quietly broken up or sold.” 
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The commercial growth of America had been so great that Eng- 
land resolved to crush it. Canning was Prime Minister. The ad- 
ministration woke up to the realization of England’s new policy 
when the news came that the “Chesapeake” had been captured 
by the British ship-of-war “Leopard.” The first measure of defence 
was an embargo. Adams truly says that Jefferson, and most of 
the leaders of his party, had a strong faith in the efficacy of 
commercial regulations. They believed, that, as the commerce of 
America was valuable to England and France, therefore these 
countries might be forced to do our will by depriving them of 
our commerce. They were right in the end; but unhappily Eng- 
land did not find out where her true interest lay until after a 
five-years’ experiment and a costly war. But Gallatin had no faith 
in the efficacy of an embargo to restrain belligerent powers; and, 
in due time his prophecy proved true. 

If war must come, loans would be necessary; and the embargo 
would produce a situation most favorable for getting them. All 
that the Treasury required, so Gallatin thought, beside economy, 
was to double the import duties, to limit the system of granting 
drawbacks on importations afterward exported, either to repeal or 
to complete the partial non-intercourse law, and to reform the sys- 
tem of accountability in the Army and Navy Departments. 

The navy had not been economically managed since Jefferson 
assumed office. The same person administered its affairs (Robert 
Smith), who had spent a great deal of money, but had only a 
very little to show for his expenditures. Finally, it now appeared 
that he had bought bills of exchange to the amount of $250,000, 
within two years, of his brother, Gen. Smith, who was then a 
member of the Senate from Maryland; and from his connections, 
and on the face of the accounts, it appeared that these were, to 
some extent, accommodation bills: in other words, that the Gov- 
ernment money had been leit by collusion in the possession of 
Gen. Smith’s firm until they could conveniently remit it to its 


destination. When this proceeding became known, one effect was 


to estrange very completely a group in the Scnate who belonged 
to Gallatin’s party, and whose influence was indispensable to his 
maintaining control over the proceedings of that body. 

His report for 1809 announced a deficit. This was a part of the 
price of the embargo. For the next year he declared that a loan 
of $4,000,000 would be required, if the military and naval expendi- 
tures should be as large as those of the previous year. If Con- 
gress should resolve on a permanent increase in the military and 
naval establishments, additional duties would be required; if not, 
a continuation of the Mediterranean Fund would be sufficient. 

The countrv was rapidly nearing the point of war; yet the cost 
of waging it was a highly important matter, which Congress, 
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nevertheless, shrank from considering. Under the operation of the 
embargo, the revenues were rapidly diminishing, while the expenses 
were far more rapidly swelling. Neither the President nor Gallatin 
recommended war, but they were desirous of providing for it; and 
the Secretary recommended increased taxes, and a loan of .$ 1,200,000 
to pay troops, and to support them. When war was really im- 
minent the Committee of Ways and Means requested Gallatin to 
appear before them to discuss the question of war taxes. He ap- 
peared, and, after declaring that he did not feel himself particu- 
larly responsible for the position occupied by the nation, he added, 
that it could not recede therefrom with honor and safety, and 
that it must maintain that position with all the available means 
which could be brought to bear on the enemy, and that a system 
of increased taxation, which he fully set forth, ought to be imme- 
diately put into operation. 

These declarations fell like an unexpected thunderbolt on Con- 
gress. The clouds, had, indeed, long been gathering; but Congress 
would not look up and see them. Now, when the very bolt of 
Jove had descended, Congress could no longer ignore the perils 
of the situation. They had been willing to authorize loans; but 
they had resolutely turned their faces away from Gallatin’s recom- 
mendations to increase the taxes, notwithstanding his repeated 
warnings and urgent requests. 

A letter afterward written to the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means intensified and widened opposition to him, which 
had been increasing, even in the face of approaching war. It was 
a sad and humiliating spectacle to behold Gallatin strenuously ex- 
erting all his great energies to prepare his country for the coming 
struggle, and this cabal madly trying to overthrow him and _ all 
his works, no matter how manifest was their wisdom, or great 
their necessity. Their conduct truly resembled that of the Jesuits 
after the terrific earthquake at Lisbon, who were not less remit- 
ting in their intrigues against Carvalho, although he were engaged 
in the august work of burying the dead, and rescuing the living. 
During the earlier years of Gallatin’s administration of the Treas- 
ury, he had exercised an extraordinary power over his party in 
Congress, and also over Jefferson. This was due mainly to the fact 
that he was almost the only one who knew anything about the Na- 
tional finances. Jefferson had at all times trusted his faithful and 
able Secretary. He had clung to him as his sheet-anchor, although 
not always in favor of the Secretary’s economies, especially in the 
Navy Department. Yet Jefferson would often yield to the superior 
reasoning of Gallatin, as we have shown. 

While Gallatin was far more capable of, administering the duties 
of his office than any other member of his party, it was easy to see, 
that, possessing such strict notions of economy and honesty, he 
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would eventually create a very rank hostility to himself. At last it 
had become so great as to paralyze his influence. Yet when he ab- 
dicated, and went abroad to negotiate a treaty, he was never more 
sorely needed in the Treasury Department. Still it was useless for 
him to remain. Hostility toward him had become so strong, that 
he could remain no longer with credit to himself, and profit to his 
country. 

He did not resign his office, but went abroad retaining it, as Jay 
did the Chief-Justiceship of the United States Supreme Court while 
negotiating a treaty with Great Britain. But Gallatin’s enemies re- 
fused to confirm his nomination for the new post unless he resigned 
the other; and so at last his resignation was sent. The faction op- 
posed to him in his own party had finally triumphed. They had 
succeeded in getting him out of the Treasury; but their effort to 
break him down had proved very costly to the Nation. The financial 
legislation of Congress, during the dreary and inglorious period of 
the war, is clearly explicable, when viewed chiefly as an unpatriotic 
effort to destroy the influence of the most competent financier then 
living. The faction which accomplished this fell purpose by no 
means constituted a majority of the controling party; but they were 
active and unscrupulous. The President feared them: consequently 
they possessed a tremendous power, which they wielded primarily to 
destroy Gallatin, even if in so doing they imperiled the country 


itself. 





THE FUNDED DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We give, as usual, a considerable portion of the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, which has a special interest to our 
readers. The topics discussed by him are of much importance to 
all who are concerned in banking operations. 


The most important operations of the Secretary of the Treasury 
during the years which followed the close of the war, were the 
funding of large amounts of temporary obligations then outstanding 
of the Government chiefly into six-per-cent. bonds. 

The six-per-cent. bonds were gradually reduced during the year 
1869, and the seven years following, by payment and refunding, into 
five per cents. The six per cents., together with the five per cents. 
were subsequently rapidly replaced by four and a-half and four 
per cents., which were authorized to be issued by the Act of July 
14th, 1870. In the year 1881, all of the unredeemed five and six 
per cent. bonds amounting to $579,560,050, were continued, pay- 
able at the pleasure of the Government, with interest at three 
and one-half per cent. by agreement with the holders, and since 
that time $164,833,200 of these three-and-one-half-per-cent. bonds 
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have been paid, and during the present year $259,370,500 have been 
replaced by three per cents. under the Act of June 12, 1882. 

The following table exhibits the classification of the unmatured 
interest-bearing bonded debt of the United States on August 3Ist, 
1865, when the public debt reached its maximum, and on the firs} 
day of July of each year thereafter, together with the amount out- 
standing on November 1 of the present year. 


6-per-cent. s-per-cent. 45 -per-cent, 4-per-cent, 
bonds. 


Date. bonds. bonds. onds. Tota/, 
$ $ 
Aug."31, 1865. 908,518,091 . 199,792,100 . ° . 1,108,310, 191 
July t, 1866. . 1,008,388,469 . 198,528,435 . ; . 1,206,916,904 
July 1, 1867.. 1,421,110,719 . 198,533,435 . , . 1,619,644,154 
July 1, 1868. . 1,841,521,800 . 221,588,4C0 . ‘ . 2,063,110,200 
July 1, 1869... 1,886,341,300 . 221,589,300 . , . 2,107,930,600 
July 1, 1870. . 1,764,932,300 . 221,589,300 . . 1,986,521,600 
July 1,.1871 . 1,613,897,300 . 274,236,450 . ‘ . 1,885,133,750 
July 1, 1872. . 1,374,883,800 . 414,567,300 . ; . 1,789,451, 100 
July 1, 1873.. 1,281,238,650 . 414,567,300 . . 1,695,805,950 
July 1, 1874.. 1,213,624,700 . 510,628,050 . . 1,724,252,750 
July 1, 1875. 1,100,865,550 . 607,132,750 . : . 1,707,998, 300 
July 1, 1876 . 984,999,650 . 711,685,800 . . . 1,696,685,450 
July 1, 1877.. 854,621,850 . 703,266,650 . 140,000,0co 1,696,888, 500 


July 1, 1878.. 738,619,000 . 703,266,650 . 240,000,000 98,850,000 | 1,780, 735,050 
July 1, 1879.. 310,932,500 . 646,905,500 , 250,000,000 , 679,878,110 _ 1,887,716,1 10 
July 1, 1880.. 235,780,400 . 484,864,900 . 250,000,000 . 739,347,800 | 1,709,993, 100 
July 1, 1881.. 196,378,600 . 436,841,350 . 250,000,000 , 739,347,800 , 1,625,567,750 
Continued at Cont’ ued at 
3% per cent. 3% per cent. 
July 1, 1882.. 58,957,150 . 401,503,900 . 250,000,000 - 739,349,350 . 1,449,810,400 
aor cents | 
Nov. 1, 1882..< 3pfercents. 3 percents. 250,000,000 . 739,353,350 . 1,404,080,200 
13,231,650 . 246,138,850 
The operations of the Treasury Department for a series of years, 
have largely reduced the amount of interest receivable by the Na- 
tional banks on the bonds held by them. During the present year, 
ending November 1, the three and one-half per cents. have been 
reduced more than two hundred millions ($200,769,200), and $179,- 
685,550 of three per cents. have been deposited in place thereof. 
Sixteen years ago the banks had on deposit as security, for circu- 
lation, 327 millions in United States bonds, of which amount, 
241 millions bore interest at six per cent. and eighty-six millions 
at five per cent. These bonds have now entirely disappeared from 
the list of securities held by the National banks. The average rate 
of interest now paid by the United States on the bonds deposited 
as security for circulating notes, is about 3.5 per cent. upon their 
par value; but is equal to about 3.26 per cent. only of the current 
market value of the bonds. The banks now hold thirty-three mil- 
lions of four and one-halfs; nearly 105 millions of fours; forty mil- 
lions of three and one-half per cents., converted from five and six 
per cents, and 179 millions of three per cents., which have been 
refunded from three and one-half per cents. during the present year. 
This will be seen from the following table, which exhibits the 
amount and classes of United States bonds, owned by the banks, 
including those pledged as security for circulation, and for public 
deposits on the first day of July in each year since 1865, and upon 
November 1 of the present year. 


*The Navy pension fund, amounting to $14,000,000 in three per cents., the interest upon 
which is applied to the payment of naval pensions exclusively, is not igcluded in the table, 
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* 'U. S. bonds’ 
United States bends held as security for circulation. | h eld for | 
7 other pur-| Grand 
ma, | 6-per-cent. | 5-per-cent.| 4%-per- |4-per-cent. | v4 oses at | total. 
| ‘bonds. bonds. ‘ct. bonds.| bonds, | 744 | ey 
| ate. 
ee ee a 
ro “a .- 7 3 $ 
July 1, 1865| 170,382,500 | 65,576,600 | | 235,959,100 |155-785,750 | 391,744,850 
July 1, 1866) 241,083,500 } 86,226,850 | 327,310,350 |121,152,950 | 448,463,300 
July 1, 1867, 251,430,400 | 89,177,100 | 340,607,500 | 84,002,650 | 424,610,150 
July 1, 1868; 250,726,950 | 90,768,950 | 341,495,900 | 80,922,500 | 422,418,400 
July 1, 1869) 255,190,350 | 87,661,250 | | 342,851,600 | 55,102,000 | 397,953,600 
uly 1, 1870] 247,355,350 | 94:923,200 | | 342,278,550 | 43,980,600 | 386,259,150 
uly 1, 1871) 220,497,750 | 139,387,800 | | 359,885,550 | 39,450,800 | 399,336.350 
July 1, 1872) 173,251,450 | 207,189,250 | | 380,440,700 | 31,868,200 | 412,308,900 
July 1, 1873) 160,923,500 229,487,050 | 390,410,550 |} 25,724,400 416, 134.950 
July 1, 1874] 154,370,700 | 236,800,500 | | 391,171,200 | 25+347,100 | 416,518,300 
July 1, 1875} 136,955,100 | 239,359,400 | | 376,314,500 | 20,900,200 | 403,214,700 
July 1, 1876] 109,313,450 | 232,081, 300 | . | 341,394,750 | 45,170,300 | 386,565,050 
July 1, 1877| 87,690,300 | 206,651,050 | 44,372,250 $ | 338,713,600 | 47,315,050 | 386,028,650 
July 1, 1878} 82,421,200 | 199,514,550 | 48,448,650] 19,162,000; 349,546,400 | 68,850,900 | 418,397,300 
July 1, 1879; 56,042,800 | 144,616,300 | 35,056,550) 118,538,950| 354,254,600 | 76,603,520 | 430,853,120 
July 1, 1880] 58,056,150 | 139,758,650 | 37,760,950] 126,076,300) 361,652,050 | 42,831,300 | 404,483,350 
July 1, 1881] 61,901,800 | 172,348,350 |32,600,500/ 93,637,700, 360,488,400 | 63,849,950 | 424,338,350 
Cont’ued at Cont’ued at 
3% per cent. 314 per cent. 
July 1, 1882) 25,142,600 202,487,650 32,752,650] 97,429,800] 357,812,700 | 43,122,550 | 400,935,250 
2,101,200 | 38,505,750 | 
Nov. 1, 1882) } 3 fer cents 3 per cents. 33,754,650| 104,917,500) 358,964,650 | 37,563,750 | 396,528,400 
7,788,100 | 171,897,450 | 




















The banks also held $3,526,000 of Pacific Railroad six per cents 


and $15,000 of 





five per cents., upon which interest has ceased. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COIN AND PAPER CURRENCY. 


In the reports of the Comptroller for the three years preceding 


1882, tables have been given showin 
currency, and its distribution in the 


the amount of coin and 
reasury, in the banks and 


in the hands of the people on January 1, 1879, the date of the 


resumption of specie 
each succeeding year. 
on November 1, 1882, 

From November 1, 


having been 


added. 


payments, and on November 1 
These tables are again presented, the amounts 


of that and 


1881, to November 1, 1882, the production of 














gold by the mines of the United States is estimated at $43,359,- 
021, and the amount of gold exported from the country, in excess 
of the amount imported, has been $36,122,536. The difference, 
$7,236,485, is the increase in the total stock of gold during the 
vear. The Director of the Mint estimates that $2,700,000 of this 
amount has been used in the arts, leaving $4,536,485 as the increase 
in the stock of gold remaining in the country and available for 
circulation. The total excess of imports of gold over exports, from 
the date of resumption to November 1, 1882, has been $161,311,- 
578, and the total gold product of the mines of the United States 
for the same period, is estimated to have been $147,509,021. This is 
the first year since 1879 during which the exportation of gold has 
exceeded the importation. During the last two months (September 


and October, 1882), the imports have, however, slightly exceeded 
the exports. 
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The amount of standard silver dollars coined during the year 
has been $27,657,175, and the total amount coined up to Novem- 
ber 1, 1882, since the passage of the law of February 28, 1878, au- 
thorizing their coinage, has been $ 128,329,880. 

The following table shows the amount of coin and currency in 
the country on January 1, 1879, and on November 1, of the years 
1879, 1880, 1881 and 1882: 


Nov. 1, | Nov.1, ; Nov. 1, 
1880. 1881. | 1882. 
' ee ae Mer Se 
Gold coin*.... 278,310,126 | 355,681,532 | 453,882,692 | 562,568,971 | 567,105,456 
Silver coin* 106, 573,803 | 126,009,537 | 158,320,981 | 186,037,365 | 212,324,335 
Legal-tender notes 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 , 346,681,016 
National-bank notes 323,791,674 | 337,181,418 | 343,834,107 | 360,344,250 | 362,727,747 
— a ae eae sii ‘ eae -|- eins 
Totals . |1,055,356,619]1 ,165)553,503 1,302,718, 726 1,455,631 602) 1,488,838, 554 





Nov. 1, 


1879. 


j 














* Estimate of Director of Mint which includes bullion in process of coinage. 


There has been no change in the aggregate of legal-tender notes 
outstanding, which remains as fixed by the Act of May 31, 1878. 
National-bank notes have increased $2,383,497 during the year: 
the amounts of gold and silver coin have increased $4,536,485 and 
$ 26,280,970, respectively, making a total increase in coin and cur- 
rency of $33,206,952. 

The table below gives the portion of coin and currency held by 
the United States Treasury, and by the National and State banks. 
The amounts in the Treasury are for the same dates as in the 
preceding table, and those in the National banks are for the dates 
of the bank returns nearest thereto, viz.: January 1, and October 
2, 1879, October 1, 1880 and 1881, and October 3, 1882. The 
amounts in the State banks, trust companies and Savings banks, 
have been compiled in this office from official reports for the near- 
est obtainable dates. 








| | Fan. ti, Nov. 1, 


| Nov.1, | Nov.1, | Nov.1, 
1879. 1879. | 188 | 1881 | 
} _— 


1882. 





GOLD. $ x | $ | $ $ 
In the Treasury, Jess certificates... ...}112,703,342 156,907,986) 133,679,349 167,781.909 148,435,473 
In Nat, banks, including certificates,.| 35,039,201 37,187,238) 102,851,032 107,222,169, 94,127)324 
In State banks, including certificates..| 10,937,812 12,171,292' 17,102,130 19,9¢1,491! 17,892,500 
| | bs tile —_ : —_ 





Total gold..cccccecescceuccees 158,680,355 206,266,516, 253,032,511, 294,903,569, 260,455,297 








SILVER. 
In the Treasury, standard silver dols..| 17,249,740, 32,115,073) 47,156,588, 66,576,378, 92,414,977 
In the Treasury, bullion. ......+.....] 9,121,417 3,824,931) 6,185,000 35424,575| 4,012,503 
In the Treasury, fractional coin 6,048,194 17,854,327, 24,635,561 25,984,687, 26,749,482 
In National banks.....ccce-seeseeeee 6,460,657, 4,986,492 6,495,477| 7,1 12,567, 8,234,739 


} 
a 





Total silver 38,879,908 58,780,823) 84,472,626) 103,098,207! 131,417,651 











CURRENCY. ~ | 
In the Treasury, less certificates 44,425,655, 21,711,376 18,221,826 2247741830) 26,224,248 
In Nat. banks, including certificates,.}126,491,720) 118,546,369 86,439,925 77,630,917, 92,549,767 
In State banks. including certificates..| 25,944,485! 25,555,280) 25,828,794) 27,391,317, 27,086,482 
In Savings banks.....c+eseee eeeeeee+| 14,513,779, 15,880,921 17,072,680 11,782,243) 14,724,978 








Total currency 211,375,639) 181,693,946) 147,563,225 139,579,307| 160,580,475 
panreeinnain § . = i— am — -— 











Ceal tates cccecccececce sowie |408,935,902, 446,741,285 485,668, 362) 537,583,083| 552,453,423 





If the amounts of gold and silver coin and of currency in the 
above table—that is, the amounts of these items in the Treasury 
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and the banks—be deducted in each case from the amounts of 
gold and silver coin and currency in the country, as shown in 
the first table, the remainder will be, approximately, the amounts 
which are in the hands of the people, as follows: 














| Fan. ty | Nov. Ss | em % Nov. 1, Nov. 1, 
1879. | 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
| $ $ | $ | 
Gee ncceede 6060006 ceBeceees | 119,629,771 | 149,415,016 | 200,250,181 | 267,663,402 | 306,650,159 
Silver wccccccccccccccccccces | 67,693,895 | 67,228,714 73,848,285 | 82,939,158 | 80,906,684 
Currency. ..- esses eee cece sees. | 459,097,051 | 502,168,488 | 542,951,898 | 567,445,959 | 548,828,288 
ee midds Rhidteeese 646,420,717 | 718,812,218 | Senate! 918,048,519 | 936,385,131 








The gold in the Treasury, including bullion in the process of 
coinage, has decreased during the year $19,346,436, and in the 
banks $15,103,846. The paper currency in the Treasury has _ in- 
creased $3,449,418, and in the banks $17,557,650. The increase of 
gold outside of the Treasury and the banks has been $38,986,757, 
and the decrease of paper currency, exclusive of silver certificates, 
$18,617,671. In the foregoing tables, the silver certificates issued 
by the Treasury have not been included, but the standard silver 
dollars held for their redemption on presentation form a portion 
of the silver coin in the Treasury. The silver certificates in the 
hands of the people and the banks, at dates corresponding with 
those given in the preceding tables, were as follows: 


Fan. 1, 1879. Nov. 1, 1879. Nov, 1, 1880, Nov. 1, 1881. Nov. 1, 1882. 
$413,360 .. $1,604,370 .. $19,780,240 .. $58,838,770 .. $65,620,450 


It will be seen that the amount of these certificates in circula- 
tion has increased only $6,781,680 during the past year, and if this 
whole increase were held outside of the banks, it would not offset 
the decrease of $18,617,671 in other forms of paper currency in the 
hands of the people. 

As before stated, the total amount of standard silver dollars coined 
up to November 1, 1882, has been $ 128,329,880, of which, as shown 
in one of the foregoing tables, $92,414,977 was then in the Treas- 
ury, although an amount equal to $65,620,450 was represented by 
certificates in the hands of the people and the banks, leaving 
$ 26,794,527 belonging to the Treasury. Of the $128,329,880 coined, 
$35,914,903 were, therefore, circulating outside of the Treasury in 
the form of coin, and $65,620,450 in the form of certificates. The 
remainder of the silver $83,994,455 consisted of subsidiary coin, 
trade dollars and bullion, of which $30,761,935 was in the Treas- 
ury, and $53,232,520 was in use in place of the paper fractional 
currency for which it was substituted, as against $55,955,398 simi- 
larly employed on November 1, 1881. The increase of gold an 
silver coin and paper currency, outside of the Treasury, since the 
date of resumption is thus estimated to have been $289,964,414, 
and the increase during the year ending November 1, $18,336,612; 
or if the amount of silver certificates in circulation be added, the 
total increase in the circulating medium since resumption would 
be $355,172,504, and during the past year $25,118,292. | 

The following table shows for October 1, 1881, and 1882, the 
gold coin, silver coin and paper currency, and the different kinds 
of each held respectively by the Treasury, by the National banks 
and by the State banks. The gold and silver coin, and the legal- 
tender notes given in this table, as held by the Treasury, is ex- 


28 
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clusive of gold or silver coin, or legal-tender notes held to redeem 
gold, silver or legal-tender certificates, as these certificates appear, 
each class in its appropriate place, under the head of paper cur- 
rency : 























; October 1, 1881. October 1, 1882 
COLD COIN AND BULLION: 

In the Treasury..........ceee. iveneuniehnee $ 169,122,025 .. $147,831,666 
i ic ¢cncgecathésenedee seas 102,000,369 .. 89,533,025 
EE cncccesvbbedesences deveeats 19,901,491 .. 17,892,400 
PE cncnvavetenededene oe eeee $ 291,023,885 $ 255,257,091 

SILVER COIN AND BULLION: 
In Treasury, standard dollars.............. $ 13,502,487 .. $29,023,869 
In u in) idilenin danmabes.awi 2,632,184 .. 3,343,505 
In " SNE GE coc csevcvescsss 26,313,113... 27,420,140 
In National banks...... eenecenedess menenws 5,450,387 .. 6,425,060 
PE icccerpecasaciaceieeenens $47,898,171 .. $66,218,634 

* PAPER MONEY: 

a SO, WB BIB icc cccceccccvcvcss $19,025,332 .. $21,408,158 
In . National-bank notes........... 4,551,399... 6,828, 786 
In National banks, certificates for U.S. notes. 6,740,000 .. 8,675,000 
In u u legal-tender notes....... 53,158,441 .. 63,221,077 
In " " gold certificates.......... 5,221,800 .. 4,594,300 
In ws w _ Silver certificates........ 1,662,180 .. 1,809,680 
In " u National-bank notes..... 59:990.788 .¢. 20,653,690 
In State banks, all kinds, not sorted........ 27,391,317... 27,086,482 
In Savings banks, all kinds, nor sorted...... 11,782,243... 14,724,978 
NE . cccdutuiis eabdennnanees $ 147,265,224 $ 169,002,151 
Total gold, silver and paper.............. $ 486,187,28c $ 490,477,876 


* The certificates issued for gold coin and for United States notes at this date were 
chiefly in denominations of $ 5000 and $10,000, and were mostly held by the banks in the 
City of New York as Clearing-House certificates. 
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On another page, tables similar to those which have been given 
in the three preceding annual reports are published, exhibiting the 
amounts of gold and silver coin and paper currency which were 
in the Treasury, in the banks, and in the hands of the people at 
the time of the resumption of specie payments, and on the first of 
November of each year since that date. 

The total amount of the circulating medium of the country on 
November 1, is given as follows: 

Treasury notes outstanding, $ 346,681,016; National-bank notes 
outstanding, $ 362,727,747; gold in the Treasury, less certificates 
held by the banks, $148,435,473; standard silver dollars in the 
Treasury, $92,414,977; subsidiary silver coin and silver bullion in 
the Treasury, $30,761,985; coin in the National banks, $ 102,362,063; 
coin in State and Savings banks, $17,892,500; estimated amount 
of coin held by the people, $ 387,562,793; total, $ 1,488,838,554. 

The estimated total currency of the country on November 1 thus 
appears: to have been more than fourteen hundred and eighty-eight 
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millions, which is four hundred and thirty-three millions in ex- 
cess of the amount held on January 1, 1879, and one hundred 
and eighty-six millions in excess of the amount held two years 
ago—on November 1, 1880. The gain in gold coin since the re- 
sumption of specie payments alone has been two hundred and 
eighty-eight millions, and in gold and silver coin three hundred 
and ninety-four millions. The increase in National-bank notes has 
been nearly thirty-nine millions. 

No change has been made in the amount of legal-tender notes 
outstanding. It remains at $ 346,681,016, which was the amount 
outstanding at the date of the passage of the Act of May 31, 
1878, which prohibited any further reduction of the volume of these 
notes. 

These notes were issued at a time when the expenditures of 
the Government were in excess of its revenue. Its receipts now 
so largely exceed its expenditures that more than one hundred 
and on fu millions of the public debt was paid during the 
past year. The only reason that can exist for the increase of these 
issues would be to substitute them for other forms of public debt, 
and the only method by which -they can now be disbursed is in 
payment of United States bonds at a time when the bonds are 
being paid from the surplus revenue at a rate unprecedented in 
the history of nations. 

It is evident that whatever difference of opinion may have here- 
tofore existed upon the subject, so long as the revenue Shall con- 
tinue to supply more money than is needed for expenditures, no 
sufficient reason can exist for the authorization by Congress of an 
increase of these notes. 

The Act of January 14, 1875, required the Secretary of the 
Treasury on and after January 1, 1879, to redeem in coin these 
notes, on their presentation at the office of the Assistant Treas- 
urer in the City of New York, in sums of not less than fifty 
dollars. In order that he may always be prepared to do this, he 
was authorized to use any surplus revenue “from time to time, in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and to issue, sell, and dis- 
pose of, at not less than par, in coin,’ any of the five, four-and- 
a-half, and four-per-cent. bonds authorized by the Act of July 14. 
1870. This Act is still in force, and gives the Secretary unlimited 
power with which to provide for the ‘redemption in coin of the 
legal-tender notes. He is thus enabled, so long as the credit of 
the Government continues good, to check, by the sale of United 
States bonds, any exportation of coin which might endanger the 
redemption of United States legal-tender notes. 

The same causes which have operated to bring about a rapid 
reduction of the public debt have also tended to increase the cir- 
culating medium. The large imports of coin, in excess of exports, 
together with the products of the mines, have filled the channels 
of circulation. The circulation during the past year has undoubt- 
edly been much larger than at any period since the organization 
of the Government. The per capita of circulation is larger, and 
it is probable that its proportion to wealth is greater than at any 
previous time. It is undoubtedly large enough to supply the legi- 
timate demands of business. 

The Act of July 12, 1882, has again inaugurated the policy of issu- 
ing gold certificates. These substitutes for coin are hereafter to 
be issued against deposits of coin in the Treasury, and, together 
with certificates for silver deposited in like manner, are authorized 
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to be included in the reserves of the banks, and to be used as 
Clearing-house certificates in the cities where Clearing-houses are 
established. They will not increase the amount of the currency in 
the country, but, by saving the cost of transporting specie from 
one point to another, will render the stock of specie more availa- 
ble for use by the banks and the people. 

The Comptroller, in his report for 1881, in elaborate tables giv- 
ing the receipts of banks upon two different days, showed that 
the proportion of money required for the transaction of business 
throughout the whole country was about five per cent. of the 
total receipts, the remaining ninety-five per cent. being in checks 
and drafts. There has been during the current year an increase 
of 171 in the number of National banks in operation, and during 
the three preceding years the increase was 314. During the cur- 
rent year 382 additional State banks and private bankers have 
commenced business. The rapid increase in these places of de- 
posit brings into use a larger number of the small checks of de- 
positors, and largely diminishes the use of the circulating medium. 
These depositories, and the amount of capital employed in bank- 
ing, notwithstanding the excessive taxation imposed upon this 
business, nearly keep pace with the advance in the population and 
wealth of the country; but the increase in the receipts and payment 
of banks and bankers, made by checks and drafts, shows the ab- 
surdity of the theory that the money required for business purposes 
should bear a fixed proportion to the population or to the wealth of 
the country. 

There is little doubt that the addition to the coin of the coun- 
try, since the resumption of specie payments, has been in advance 
of the enlarged demands of business. There has been no com- 
plaint of scarcity of money which cannot probably be traced to 
those engaged in speculative business, and however great the ag- 
gregate of the circulating medium may become, complaints of 
scarcity will always be heard from those who desire a rise in 
rices. 

4 No other nation economizes the use of its circulating medium 
as does this, and it is probable that but a slight annual increase 
in the amount of National-bank notes outstanding will hereafter 
be required, provided that the exports of coin are not greatly in 
excess of imports, and the receipts from our increasing revenue, 
in excess of the requisite reserve, are kept in circulation and not 
hoarded in the Treasury. 

The interest-bearing bonded debt of the United States has been 
rapidly reduced since 1869, at which time the funding of the mis- 
cellaneous ee of the Government had been successfully 
accomplished. The reduction of this debt during the twelve years 
ending June 30, 1881, has been more than six hundred and forty- 
eight millions ($648,403,668) and the amount of interest paid more 
than one thousand two hundred and seventy millions ($1,270,596,784 ); 
the average annual payment of the principal being $ 54,033,639, and 
of interest, $ 105,883,065. 

The annual average reduction in the interest-bearing debt during 
the last three years, ending November 1, has been $126,295,816. 
The reduction during the past year was $148.648,550. 

The successful refunding of the five and six per cents. as they 
matured, at first into four and four and one-half per cents. and 
subsequently into three and one-half per cents., and during the 
last year into three per cents., together with the rapid reduction 
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of the debt, has had the effect of renewing the discussion as to 
the permanency of the National-banking system, and its ability 
under existing laws to supply the additional circulation which may 
be hereafter annually required. The banks hold forty millions of 
three and one-half per cents., and nearly 180 millions of three per 
cents. as security for their circulation. If the debt should hereafter 
continue to be reduced at the same rate as during the last year, 
all of these bonds will be called for payment in less than three 
years, and it will be necessary for the banks holding such called 
bonds either to deposit lawful money for the purpose of retiring 
two hundred millions of their circulation, or to purchase four or 
four and one-half per cents., or Pacific Railway six per cents., which 
are now at a high premium in the market. 

Many plans have been suggested for the purpose of supplying the 
deficiency in bank circulation, which it is probable will arise as 
these bonds are paid. 

The systems of banking in operation previous to the _ establish- 
ment of the National-banking system, and particularly what are 
known as the “charter” and “safety-fund” systems, have been 
brought forward for discussion, and opinions have been expressed 
that under the general restrictions of the National-banking system, 
or with increased limitations, it would be advisable for Congress to 
authorize the issue of circulating notes based upon the capital, the 
assets, and the individual liability of stockholders, without requiring 
as heretofore, the actual deposit of securities in the Treasury for 
such issues. It has been suggested if the circulation issued be con- 
siderably less than the actual capital paid up, and if the bill holder 
be entitled to a first lien upon all the assets of the bank, and to 
the amount which may be collected upon the individual liability of 
the shareholder, that the people would be abundantly secure from 
any loss upon the circulation so issued by the banks. As supplement- 
ary to this proposition, it has also been suggested that the banks 
be required to hold not less than the minimum amount of bonds 
now provided by law, which is estimated not to exceed 100 millions 
of dollars, and that in addition they be required to deposit ten per 
cent. upon their capital in coin with the Treasurer as a safety 
fund, and that they shall continue to receive each other’s notes in 
payment of obligations due them. It is not probable that the 
stockholders of those banks which do not desire to issue circula- 
tion would be willing to continue business upon the condition that 
they should contribute so large an amount to a fund intended to 
insure the public against the issues of fraudulent or badly-managed 
institutions. It is suggested, however, that the proposition would 
be, improved if banks Gaesiring to issue circulation be required to 
contribute to such a fund a percentage upon the circulation issued, 
instead of a percentage upon capital. 

If this fund, amounting to, say, thirty millions, be held in United 
States three-per-cent. bonds instead of in coin, and the losses 
from the circulation of insolvent banks be small, the interest, in 
the course of a few years, if retained as proposed, would amount 
to a considerable sum. 

The large fund on deposit in the Treasury for the purpose of 
redeeming the notes of National banks now amounts to more than 
thirty-eight millions. If it should be thought expedient to invest 
a considerable portion of this fund in three per cents., thus re- 
leasing it from the Treasury, the income might also be added to 
the safety fund. 
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The gain resulting from the failure on the part of the public to 
present for redemption National-bank notes which are being re- 
tired by an Act of the present Congress accrues to the benefit of 
the Government, and it is estimated will amount to not less than 
from three to five miliions during each twenty years. This gain 
might also properly be included in the proposed safety fund, and in 
the course of a few years these funds, by reinvestment, would in- 
crease to so large an amount that the securities required to be de- 
posited by the banks could be largely diminished. 

The foregoing propositions have no precedents in any form of legis- 
lation heretofore known in this country. Circulation authorized 
upon similar plans has heretofore been issued to banks which have 
been specially chartered, and not to banks organized under a gen- 
eral law. 

Nearly every State in the Union has had its experience in author- 
izing the issue of bank notes, based exclusively upon the capital 
and assets of the banks issuing the same; and many States have 
required the accumulation of a safety fund for the protection of 
the public from unsecured and uncurrent bank notes. In most 
cases circulation was authorized to be issued by such banks equal 
to the capital; sometimes the amount issued was less, sometimes it 
largely exceeded the capital. 

The Suffolk system in the New England States, which was _per- 


haps as good a system as could be desired to protect a bank cir-— 


culation not secured by bonds, by a prompt and vigorous redemp- 
tion of the notes, kept them in a healthy state, but the losses 
upon bank circulation, even in the New England States, up to the 
time of the organization of the National-banking system, were an- 
nually by no means inconsiderable. Notwithstanding the restric- 
tions then existing, banks of circulation were organized with but 
little capital paid in, and notes, either worthless or irredeemable, 
were placed in circulation at points remote from the places of issue. 
In New York under the safety-fund system, and previous thereto, 
losses to the bill holders frequently occurred, and in other States, 
almost without exception, such losses were large, and have usually 
been estimated to have been, in the aggregate, not less than five 
per cent. annually of the whole amount outstanding. 

It is true that there are in England, Ireland, and Scotland 119 
private and joint-stock banks, with many branches, which are author- 


ized to issue circulation based upon their capital, but their author-— 


ized circulation is only about 100 millions of dollars. Thirty-five 
banks, with numerous branches in the Dominion of Canada, are also 
authorized to issue circulation in a similar manner, but the total 
circulation of these banks does not exceed thirty-five millions. Most 
of these are banks which have been in existence for many years, 
and were organized under special charters, and the liability of the 
shareholders in many cases, particularly in Great Britain, is un- 
limited. No State or nation has ever authorized the organization of 
' banks under a general banking law, with the right to issue circu- 
latine notes proportionate to capital, except under a restriction re- 
quiring the deposit with the Government of securities as the basis 
for the issue of such notes. 

Banks in this country, and in other countries, which have been 
authorized to issue circulating notes without security have been 
banks which were organized under special charters, and in grant- 
ing such charters the means and character of the applicants and 
proposed stockholders are subject to investigation by committees 
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and legislatures. Propositions for the issue of circulation without 
the fullest security cannot be too carefully considered. The security 
of the National-bank note under the present system is perfect. In 
twenty years not a single bank note has failed to be redeemed at 
its face value. Banks organized under a general law, located so 
often at great distances from commercial centers, render a security 
for circulation of uniform and positive value an absolute necessity. 
It is evident that the authorizing of three thousand banks, under a 
general or free banking law to issue circulation without security, lo- 
cated in a country having such extensive territory as our own, 
would result disastrously. | 

Under the present banking system it is difficult in all cases to 
prevent the organization of banks with deficient capital, but if such 
banks are organized, at least no injury can happen from the issue 
of their circulating notes. The failure to pay the capital is almost 
certain soon to be ascertained, when such associations can be sum- 
marily closed, or be required to make good the deficiency. If under 
the proposed system banks should be organized with deficient capital 
and receive circulation, an irreparable injury would be accomplished 
before the worthless character of the assets could be ascertained. 
It would be practically impossible for any Government officer to 
prevent unprincipled men from organizing and controlling such asso- 
ciations for the purpose of benefiting themselves at the expense of 
the holders of their circulating notes. 

There are in this country nearly a thousand State banks and trust 
companies, and more than three thousand private bankers. The 
temptation would be strong, on the part of these corporations and 
individuals, to organize banks of circulation, if circulation could be 
obtained without depositing bonds as security therefor. The value 
of the different notes issued would depend upon the management 
of the bank and character and standing of the different stockholders. 
Many notes would be at a discount in exchange for coin, and the 
failure of one bank to pay its notes would throw discredit upon the 
whole volume of bank circulation and the system under which such 
banks were organized. 

If the issue of circulation were confined to a few banks, organized 
by men of character, integrity, and means, such associations would 
be characterized as a monopoly. Even if corporations are organized 
upon the condition that all should contribute a percentage of the 
circulation to a safety fund for the protection of the aggregate cir- 
culation, there is danger that the issues of fraudulent or badly- 
managed banks would soon consume the safety fund, and it is 


‘evident that the circulation would be paid, if at all, at the expense 


of the depositor, who would be stripped of the small dividends 
which under existing laws are distributed to unfortunate creditors. 

Under the National-banking system, it is provided that the circu- 
lation issued shall first be paid from the proceeds of the bonds 
deposited to secure the same. The proceeds of the remaining assets 
are distributed pro rata among the creditors. Eighty-seven National 
banks, in all having an aggregate capital of $19,262,600, have failed 
during the last twenty years, and since the organization of the 
system. The amount of circulation to which these banks were 
entitled under existing laws, namely, ninety per cent. upon capital, 
is $17,336,340, which is a less amount in the aggregate than the 
amount of dividends which was actually paid to the creditors of 
these insolvent institutions. Forty-four of these banks, having a 
capital of $10,094,000, would each have paid in full their circulation, 
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if ninety per cent. had been issued upon their capital, from the 
proceeds of their assets, and wonld also have paid small dividends 
to their depositors. The remaining forty-three insolvent banks, hav- 
ing a capital of $9,168,600, would in the aggregate have paid, it is 
estimated, seventy-five per cent. only from the avails of their assets 
upon the circulation authorized; entailing a loss upon the bill- 
holders of over $2,000,000, and leaving no assets whatever for the 
benefit of the depositors, whose claims are $9,043,605, and upon 
which, it is estimated, dividends will be paid averaging sixty-eight 
per cent. While these forty-three banks would in the aggregate 
have paid seventy-five per cent. to the bill-holders, about one- 
half of this number would have paid on the average from the avails 
of their assets not exceeding fifty per cent. of the amount of their 
circulating notes. 

The losses which the holders of the notes of insolvent banks 
would have experienced under the National-banking system, if 
securities had not been required to have been deposited, would have 
been small in comparison with the whole circulation. But the fact 
that such losses would have occurred in so many banks, and that, 
too, at the expense of the depositors under a system with so many 
safeguards and restrictions, is an argument from experience against 
any proposition to issue notes for circulation under any general 
system, without requiring sufficient security, which cannot easily be 
answered. 

If the public debt is to be paid hereafter as rapidly as during 
the past three years, all of the interest-bearing bonds will soon 
be surrendered and canceled, and there is danger that the bank 
circulation will be so rapidly retired as to cause a contraction of 
the currency which will affect the price of commodities and create 
embarrassments in business; but there is now no _ such pressing 
necessity for a speedy payment of the public debt as there is for 
the reduction of the redundant revenue. It is believed that Con- 
gress will soon provide forso large a reduction of the revenue that 
a sufficient amount of bonds will remain for the security of the 
bank circulation. 

The National banks held, on November 1, bonds for circulation, 
not payable at the pleasure of the Government, as follows: 





Four-and-one-half-per-cent. bonds...........0.-2ssseeeeecees $ 33,754,050 
NE EI LS LE 3,526,000 
es Mas so cc wa cevedebseedeensteenseedeendeees 104,917,500 

die aa eie ee niene ieee .. $ 142,198,150 


None of these bonds will be payable until nine years hence, in 
the year 1891. The total amount of bonds outstanding, held by the 
banks and by the people, which are available for circulation, and 
not payable at the pleasure of the Government, and cannot be 
redeemed except by purchase in the market, is as follows: 








Four per cents., payable July 1, 1907.................- .  $738,929,600 
Four and one-half per cents., payable September 1, 1891. ; 250,090,000 
Pacific Railway sixes, payable September 1, 1895........ $ 3,002,000 

" “ u September 1, 1896........ 8,C00,000 

a u uw September 1, 1897........ 9,712,000 

u ' u September 1, 1898..... .. 29,383,000 

u u uw September 1, 1899........ #14,520,512 


64,623,512 








$ 1,053,553,112 
* $483,512 of this amount is payable in 1900, and $4,680 in 1902. 
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These bonds, including the Pacific sixes, amount to nearly 1,054 
millions, and are abundantly sufficient as a basis for banking dur- 
ing the next twenty years. In fact, one-fourth of this debt, ex- 
clusive of the 142 millions held by the banks, is sufficient to 
supply a basis for the bank notes now outstanding. The law 
provides that any bank may reduce the amount of its bonds held 
as security for circulation, to an amount not less than $ 50,000, 
and, by an act of the present Congress, banks having a capital of 
$ 150,000 or less can reduce their bonds to a minimum of one-fourth 
of their capital. The aggregate amount of bank circulation outstand- 
ing has not been reduced for a series of years, as may be seen from 
the following table, which gives the total amount of the National- 
bank circulation outstanding or the Ist of June and Ist of November 
of each year since 1873: ; 


June 1, 1874....... $ 351,850,502 .... November 1, 1874. $354,077,246 
ere 354,455,473 .--. November1,1875. 348,216,902 
June 1, 1876....... 330,665,930 .... November 1, 1876, 323,241,308 
FURS By BOFF soc ccce 319,096,212 .... November 1, 1877. 318,207,231 
June 1, 1878....... 323,988,085 .... November 1, 1878. 322,460,715 
june 1, 1879... 2... 329,539,411 .... November 1,1879. 337,181,418 
June 1, 1880....... 345,183,783 .... November 1, 1880. 343,834,107 
FOROS By TEBE s 60004 354,151,718 .... November 1,1881. 360,344,250 
June 1, 1882....... 359,875,334 .-.. November1s, 1882. 362,727,747 


The above table exhibits the total circulation actually outstand- 
ing, which includes the notes of the insolvent banks, of those in 
voluntary liquidation, and of those who have deposited lawful 
money for the purpose of reducing their circulation. 

The circulation of the banks in operation during the present 
year has, however, been reduced from $320,200,069 to $314,721,215, 
as will be seen from the table below, which gives, by geographical 
divisions, the amount of notes outstanding of the banks in opera- 
tion in the month of October yearly since 1877. 




































































1877. | 1878. 187g 
No of Circula- No. of Circula- \No. of | Circula- 
| 6anks.| tion. banks. tion. | banks. tion. 
New England States...... ...| 543 $ 107,308,787 543 , $112,106,441 | 547 | $ 117,088,368 
SE WER ccc cevecssonces 633 | 102,562,331 | 635 | 109,134,919 641 | = 113,£21,339 
Southern States ... ...62....; 176 | 20,604,171 | 176 21,837,670) .175 | 23,478,426 
Western States............... | 693; 58,542,738 663 55,850,523 649 | 56,921,027 
Pacific States and Territories. | 35 | 2,856,209 | 36 2,958,539 36 | 3177,182 
nmmaag EE 
| 2,080 , $ 291,874,236 | 2,053 $ 301,888,092 | 2,048 | $ 313,786,342 
° =a ee: pie | - —— 
1880. | 1881. 1882. 
No.of Circulas |No. of | Circula- |No. of Circula- 
| banks, tion. | banks. tion. | banks.) tion. 
New England States........ -| 550 $ 121.460,013 554 $ 123,764,682! 558, $ 119,658,618 
Middle States...0.. .eeeeeees. | 657 110,765,602 | “668 | 111,639,689; 686) 109,039,214 
ssowmtmerm States... 06 cccccece 179 2453059338 185 | 24,698,702; 208 | 25,105,793 
Western States........+6...++| 660 57,048,761 673 | 56,268,899; 743 | 56,376,988 
Pacific States and Territories, | 44 39770322 52 | 3,828,097 | 74 | 4,540,602 
i _ | — | | 
| 2,090  $ 317,350,036 | 2,132 | $320,200,069| 2,269 | $314,721,215 








The reduction from January 1 to July 1, of the present year, was 
still greater. and amounted to more than sixteen millions, but the 
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amount has again increased, as is usual in the fall season of the 
year. Banks, during the year, have been frequently called upon to 
surrender their bonds to the Secretary for payment. In such cases 
the three and the three and one-half per cents. have usually been 
substituted or the circulation surrendered. The amount of four and 
four and one-half per cents. held as security for bank notes have, 
however, during the past year increased more than fourteen millions. 

The banks hold, as has been seen, 220 millions of dollars of 
United States bonds which are subject to the call of the Govern- 
ment, and these bonds can be replaced only by other bonds bearing 
a high premium and payable after a fixed date. If these latter bonds 
are not substituted for the former, the circulation of the banks will 
be reduced about 200 millions. ° ; 

The profit upon circulation upon the four and four-and-a-half-per- 
cent. bonds, where the rate of interest is six per cent. is not much , 
in excess of three-fifths of one per cent., and where the rates of in- 
terest are above eight per cent. the profits are nominal, and are not 
sufficient to induce the banks to purchase large amounts as _ security 
for circulation. Where the profits are so small there is a serious ob- 
jection to the investment of so large an amount of capital in pre- 
mium, which, in the case of four-per-cent. bonds, amounts to one- 
fifth of the face value of the bonds. 

If the whole public debt were reduced to a uniform rate of three 
per cent., the present high premium upon bonds would almost en- 
tirely disappear, and the volume of circulation would respond more 
readily to the demands ot business. The temptation to sell such 
bonds for the purpose of realizing the premium would no longer 
remain. A proposition for refunding all the bonds, not payable at 
the pleasure of the Government. into three per cents. was sug- 
gested during the last session of Congress. The proposition is that 
inducements be offered to the holders of the four and _ four- 
and-one-half-per-cent. bonds to surrender them to the Gov- 
ernment, receiving in payment therefor three-per-cent. bonds hav- 
ing the same dates of maturity as the bonds which are to be 
surrendered. The new three-per-cent bonds issued would them- 
selves bear a small premium, and it is believed that the holders 
of four per cents. would consent to such an exchange if accom- 
panied by an offer of not more than fifteen per cent. premium. 
The amount of the premium upon this class of bonds, say 700 
millions, now outstanding, at fifteen per cent. would be 105 mil- 
lions of dollars, aad this premium can be paid as the bonds are 
surrendered for exchange from the surplus revenue of the Gov- 
ernment, thus in effect reducing the debt of the Government 105 , 
millions by a prepayment of interest which must be paid at a >: 
greater rate each year until cheir maturity. : 

The benefits of this plan both to the holder and to the Gov- 
ernment are apparent. The holders would receive, in the shape of ; 
fifteen per cent. premium upon the bonds, a portion of their in- 
terest in advance, which would be available for loans at rates 
greatly exceeding the borrowing power of the Government, which 
is now so favorable as to be less than three per cent. The Gov- 
ernment would be enabled by this use of its surplus to save a 
portion of the interest which otherwise it would be compelled to 
pay hereafter. 

The market price of the four-per-cent. twenty-five-year bonds 
is now 119.20, which indicates a market estimate of a borrowing 
rate of interest of 2.4%, per cent. per annum to the Government. 
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At this rate, the present value of one per cent, of interest, upon 
each $100 bond annually for twenty-five years relinquished by the 
holder, is $17.70. If the holder accepts fifteen dollars as an equiv- 
alent for these twenty-five annual payments, instead of $17.70, a re- 
duction of $2.70 from the market estimate of the value, the Gov- 
ernment will practically purchase from the holder of the bond at 
four and one-half per cent. rate of interest instead of at 2.95 per 
cent. In other words the present value of the twenty-five one- 
dollar annual payments (twenty-five-year annuity) relinquished by 
the holder when computed at the rate ot 2.95 per cent. per annum 
is worth $17.70; but computed at the rate of four and one-half per 
cent. is worth only $15, a premium which it is believed the hold- 
ers would be willing to accept; and if the Government be able to 
invest its surplus revenue at a rate so favorable to itself as four 
and one-half per cent., there would seem to be good reason that 
Congress should provide the necessary legislation for authorizing an 
arrangement which can also be shown to be of advantage to the 
holders of the four-per-cent. bonds. 

One alternative would be to reduce the tax upon circulation to 
one-half of one per cént. per annum; and another to amend section 
twelve of the Act of July 12, 1882, so as to authorize the banks to 
receive circulation at the rate of ninety percent. upon the average 
current market value of the bonds for the six months previous. If 
the bonds shall decline in the market, additional bonds may be re- 
quired to be deposited, or the interest may be retained by the 
Treasurer upon notice from the Comptroller to make up the de- 
ficiency. Such an amendment has frequently been suggested, and, 
in fact, the original National Bank Act authorized the issue of cir- 
culating notes to the amount of ninety per centum of the current 
market value of United States six-per-cent. bonds deposited, provided 
that such ninety per centum was not in excess of the amount of the 
bonds at their par value or the paid-in capital stock of the bank, 
and also provided for the deposit of additional bonds or money upon 
their depreciation, or the suspension of payment of interest upon 
the bonds held, so long as the depreciation should continue. 

It is submitted that the issue of circulation upon four and four 
and one-half per cents. at ninety per cent. upon their currert 
market value is equally safe with the issue of ninety per cent. upon 
the three per cents. now outstanding at par; or that a reduction of 
the tax upon circulation to one-half of one per cent., or to an 
amount sufficient to reimburse the Treasury for the whole expense 
of the issue of bank circulation and all expenses incident thereto, 
in view of the fact of the large reduction upon the income derived 
from United States bonds amounting to more than two per cent. 
since this tax was imposed, is not unreasonable. 

Either of these plans is feasible and would prevent a sudden 
contraction of the currency, by bringing into possession of the banks 
a sufficient amount of bonds to supply the circulation which is 
needed, and is certainly greatly to be preferred to the propositions 
for a large increase in legal-tender notes—if such issues were prac- 
ticable—or to the issue of bank circulation without a deposit of 
bond security under restrictions however stringent. 

If, however, it shall be the policy of the Government to accumu- 
late the revenue instead of largely reducing it, thus rendering it 
necessary to continue the rapid reduction of the debt, even if it is 
to be purchased at the price fixed by the holders, it is of the great- 
est importance that the basis upon which the bank currency is is- 
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sued should be extended or enlarged so as to include some other 
form of security besides Government credit. 

The National-banking system has been in operation nearly twenty 
years, and may be said to have not yet attained its majority. It is 
part of the machinery of the Government. Its advantages have been 
well tested in good and in evil times, and during the searching and 
acrimonious discussions of the last ten years, the final result of 
which has been the legislation of the present Congress which author- 
ized the extension of the period of succession of each one of these 
institutions for twenty years from the date of the expiration of its 
corporate existence. The Comptroller, while he believes it is for the 
best interests of the Government to continue the National-banking 
system, subject to such improvements as shall hereafter be author- 
ized by Congress, is, after all, of opinion that it would be better that 
the circulation should diminish in volume than that the issue should 
be increased at the risk of placing in the hands of the poorer 
classes uncurrent and irredeemable circulation, or of giving to as- 
sociations organized by unscrupulous men an opportunity to use so 
good a system of banking for bad purposes. pan 

The National-banking system was established with a view to up- 
root other and evil systems, and nothing but the heroic legislation 
of taxing bad issues of circulation out of existence, which was passed 
in the interests of the Government during a great war, could have 
accomplished this purpose. By increasing the rate of issue upon 
the bonds pledged by the banks as security for their circulation, 
or by reducing the tax upon bank notes, or by a proper system of 
refunding the debt, and reducing the revenue derived in many in- 
stances from unjust and burdensome taxation, the system may con- 
tinue for twenty-five years, or until the maturity of the four per 
cents; but it is far better that the right to issue notes should be 
gradually discontinued than that so good a system should be used to 
bring again upon the country the very evils which were experi- 
enced at the time of its organization, twenty years ago. 





THE NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA.* 


[ CONTINUED FROM THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. |] 


No National bank may have branches; but by Section 5155, 
provision is made for the case of any State bank reorganizing under 
these Acts, and having branches. Such banks may retain their 
branches upon assigning a definite amount of the capital to each 
branch, and taking out circulation for each one separately. As a 
matter of fact, although very many State banks have reorganized as 
National banks, none of them have retained their branches, and 
therefore, all the two thousand one hundred and thirty-two offices 
in Operation at the date of the last report, are separate banks. This 
may be advantageous to their business in one respect, as it enlists 
much local influence and interest in favor of the bank; but to 
maintain the whole machinery of a join-tstock company for every 
small bank must swallow up a_ considerable proportion of the 
profits. It will be remembered that something similar was at- 
tempted at the foundation of the National Bank of Ireland, but 
was abandoned after a few years’ experience. 


* From the Yournal of the Institute of Bankers, London. 
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No National bank may purchase or hold any real estate except 
such as is required for its own business accommodation, or as 
shall be mortgaged or conveyed to it in satisfaction of debts pre- 
viously contracted. And in these latter cases no bank may hold 
such estate longer than five years. It would appear from the 
wording of this clause, and from Section 5136, that no bank may 
lend money on mortgage, or with real estate as original security, and 
this must place these banks at a disadvantage in country districts. 
Possibly this may, in part, account for the fact, that, in the Southern 
and Western States, private and State bankers are very much more 
numerous than National banks. 

No bank may make any loan or discount on the security of its 
own stock; and any such stock as may be acquired in satisfaction 
of debts previously contracted must be disposed of within six 
months. , 

The total liabilities to any bank of any one customer may at no 
time exceed one-tenth of the paid-up capital, except by the dis- 
count of bills drawn against actually existing values. 

This section has been found to affect very injuriously banks sit- 
uated in the great centers of commerce. In those cities where 
large quantities of produce are received and stored it has been 
found to prevent National banks from taking a fair position in 
regard to that class of business. A curious diStinction has been 
held to exist in these cases, as the limitation is said not to apply 
to loans upon produce in transit, but if it is stored it comes 
within the law. This must render such transactions very difficult, 
and it is highly probabie that the law is constantly evaded. As 
there is no penalty attached to the section, the only mode of en- 
forcing the law is for the Comptroller to bring a suit for forfeiture 
of charter; therefore, as in all cases of excessive penalties, the law 
is rarely vindicated. 

No bank may, at any time, be indebted. or in any way liable, 
to an amount exceeding that of its paid-up capital at such time, 
except on account of: | 

Notes of circulation ; 

Moneys deposited with or collected by the bank; 

Bills of exchange or drafts drawn against money actually on de- 
posit to the credit of the bank, or due thereto; 

Liabilities to shareholders for dividends and reserve profits. 

This provision directly prevents the banks from incurring unlimited 
liabilities on acceptances. In the balance sheet on page 9, accept- 
ances against securities do not appear at all, and the total amount 
of bills payable is less than one million sterling. Even this amount 
is not very widely distributed. No portion of it pertains to the 
banks of New York; and of all the reserve cities, the only ones 
having these liabilities, are Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland and Phil- 
adelphia. The banks of Boston are liable for about one-third of 
the total amount, and the other named cities together for one-third 
of the remainder. 

The provisions as to usury touch upon a point on which we, 
in this country, have long made up our minds. In the United 
States the case is complicated by the varying laws of the several 
States with respect to interest. The section states that interest 
may be taken at the rate allowed by the laws of the State or 
Territory in which the bank is located, except, that, where a dif- 
ferent rate is allowed to banks organized under the State laws, 
National banks may charge the same; and where no rate is fixed 
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by local laws, National banks may charge no more than seven per 
cent. But it has been judicially decided that a National bank is 
not bound by the laws limiting the rates to be taken by State 
banks, but may take as much as a natural person in the same State 
—so that in Missouri, where the highest rate allowed is ten per cent., 
‘and State banks are limited to eight per cent., it has been held 
that a National bank may take the highest rate. However, the rates, 
though so various as to create great inequalities in the powers of the 
banks, are generally high enough to allow an ample margin of profit. 
In nine States the highest rate is six per cent.; in one, it is seven per 
cent.; in six, eight per cent.; in nine, ten per cent.; in four, twelve; 
and in one, eighteen per cent. In fourteen States or Territories 
there are no laws relating to usury, and here, of course, National 
banks are at a disadvantage. The penalties attaching to taking ex- 
cessive interest are also different in the various States, but National 
banking associations are liable only under the provisions of the 
National Bank Acts. For them the penalty is the forfeiture of 
the whole interest due on the debt, or if it has been already 
paid, liability to damages in twice the amount. Under Section 
5239, the Comptroller has power to bring a suit for forfeiture of 
the charter of any National bank taking usurious interest, but I 
believe that it has never been done. It is worthy of note, too, 
that the Supreme Court has decided that the plea of usury can 
only be raised as a counterclaim in a suit relating to an unpaid note 
or loan; and that penalties for excessive interest already paid, can 
only be enforced by action brought specially for that purpose by the 
party aggrieved. 

Two of the restrictions point directly to methods of business of 
which we have no experience. 

It is forbidden to any association to “pledge or hypothecate any 
of its notes of circulation for the purpose of procuring money to be 
paid in on its capital stock, or to be used in its banking operations 
or otherwise; nor shall any: association use its circulating notes to 
create or increase its capital stock.” Associations are also forbidden 
to “offer or receive United States notes or National-bank notes as 
security for any loan of money, or for a consideration agree to with- 
hold the same from use, or offer or receive the custody of such notes 
as security or consideration for any loan of money.” Although these 
may seem improbable operations, their prohibition was not enacted 
without some experience of its necessity. Many banks had formerly 
been established of which the only capital was that created by their 
own notes. The Special Commissioner of Revenue of the United 
States, in a report for 1868, quoted the following remarks of a bank 
c®mmissioner of Massachusetts : 


For several years prior to 1857 the banks had pushed their discounts to a 
dangerous point for the sake of securing circulation, Loans were made in bank 
bills to distant customers, especially at the West, to railroad and other corpo- 
rations, to contractors and to banks, with a distinct agreement that the notes 
should be kept in circulation till the paper matured. The notes were marked, 
and as fast as they were returned to the bank they were returned at the bor- 
rower’s expense. In other cases the agreement was that the notes should 
be locked up in the safe of a borrowing bank to constitute the reserve of 
Eastern exchange, which was required by the laws of some of the Western 
States. 

So extensive had these practices become that the State of Mas- 
sachusetts passed a law to prohibit them but a few years before 
the passing of the National Bank Acts. 
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Similar transactions appear to have been at least suspected in 
New York, for the associated banks there, in 1872, passed a res- 
olution directing the suspension from the clearing of any bank 
that should be discovered to be withdrawing from use legal-tender 
notes. 

Any association offending against the provisions of this section 
is liable to a fine of £200 and of a further sum equal to one-third 
of the money so loaned; whilst the officers or officer making the 
loan are liable to a penalty equal to one-fourth of the money 
loaned; the whole of the penalties being recoverable for the bene- 
fit of the party bringing suit. 

In Section 5208 we have another provision requiring some ex- 
planation. “It shall be unlawful for any officer, clerk, or agent of 
any National banking association to certify any checks drawn up- 
on the association, unless the person drawing the check has, on 
deposit with the association at the time the check is certified, a 
sum equal to the amount of the check.” 

This practice of certification of checks is one so entirely outside 
of our experience that we may be surprised to learn of the extent 
to which it obtains in the principal cities of the United States. 
It consists in stamping the name of the bank drawn upon, and the 
date of certification, across the face of the check, and adding the 
signature of the cashier of the bank. It is in fact an acceptance of 
the check, and is generally made at the request of the drawer, 
and before the check is paid away. I am afraid it points to a 
very great amount of distrust existing in the business community. 
I had thought that perhaps it arose from the practice of New York 
and most of the other cities of only clearing once a day, and that 
at an early hour; but I am assured that it is of far older date than 
the clearing system, and has been in general use for at least fifty 
years. It is very largely used in stock transactions, but by no 
means confined to them. The Comptroller. in his last repgrt, says, 
that the checks received by the clearing banks of New York .City 
on the 30th of June, 1881, and which were cleared on the following 
day, amounted to twenty-eight millions sterling. Of this amount, 
twenty-three millions were cleared by twenty-three banks, all of which 
have relations, to a greater or less extent, with brokers. Out of this 
latter amount, sixteen millions sterling consisted of certified checks, 
of which again it is estimated that at least ninety per cent., or 
upwards of fourteen millions, represented stock transactions. 

_ These checks are also largely used by brokers for the daily 

borrowing and repayment of their loans. They form, of course, a 
convenient mode of remittance, but are not much used for that 
purpose, being most generally presented in the clearing of the day 
following that on which they are certified. As to the certifying 
of checks exceeding the drawer’s balance, it certainly seems a 
most risky and unsound thing to do, and one for which some 
adequate consideration should be charged even under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, still more when it involves also the possible forfeiture 
of the bank’s charter. But when certification is required in excess 
of the amount at credit it is customary in New York to make a 
temporary credit to the account covering the amount that may be 
needed, either by a demand note of the drawer of the check, or 
by his check on another bank where he may have an account; 
which temporary credit is cancelled at the close of business when 
the account has been made good. This arrangement has been 
adopted, I believe, under advice of counsel as being within the 
letter of the law. No commission is charged by the banks for this 
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accommodation, as they find their profit in the larger balances 
which brokers leave to their credit. Although the larger propor- 
tion of certification is done for the accommodation of the business 
of the Stock Exchange, I am informed that the bankers’ of New 
York consider that their losses arising out of this branch of the 
business are not one-hundredth part of those incurred by them in 
discounting bills, and they justify the practice by its great con- 
venience to the community. 

In the matter of reserves and surplus funds every precaution is 
taken to insure, so far as can be done by legislative enactments, 
that the banks shall be in a position to meet their liabilities. Every 
bank is required at all times to hold, in lawful money, at least fifteen 
per cent. of its deposits. In this may be included the redemption 
deposit of five per cent. on the circulation, Treasury certificates for 
legal-tender notes deposited, and Clearing-house certificates; also 
balances due from agents in the reserve-cities. Every Nationnl 
bank established in any of the reserve cities must hold in the same 
manner twenty-five per cent. of its deposits. If at any time the 
reserve falls below the prescribed proportion, no new loans or dis- 
counts may be made, nor dividends paid, until the proportion has 
been resiored. Prior to the Act of June, 1874, requiring the banks 
to redeem their notes at the Treasury, the reserve required was in 
the same proportion, but was to be calculated upon the aggregate 
amount of circulation and deposits. 

The following table gives the reserve held and its proportion to 
the whole liabilities: 

Three ciphers omitted ; thus, £ 1,699 = £ 1,699,000. 
Reserve. ~ 
Legal tenders Ratio to 
aa Liabilities. and other Gov- Liabilities. 
Circulation. Deposits. Specie. ernutent notes. per cent. 
& £ & 
-— se 1,699 ie 289 
9,052 -- 24,433 £ 890 £ 
~. 34,204 -. 100,182 “ 3,614 ‘ 38,000 
.. 56,051 -- I12,923 - = 41,150 
~ oe - 6o 32... ~=— 31,488 
-- 59,154 mn on Sa 31,210 
~~ - er ae 600... = - 25,913 
. 58,359 - oe _ 24,534 
63,104... o- e° 26,898 
, , - “es i 23,794 
. 67,816 se se - 22,626 
- oe ee 28,640 
. - + o° 28,991 
1876. . - o* .. 26,033 
1877.. se oe es 23,270 
1878.. ‘. oo. © .» 2,930 
1879.. 62 ee : - “ 22,600 
1880.. o° oe - 16,280 .. 
1881.. Ka ; - 15,474 “ 

Before declaring any dividend one-tenth of the net profits of the 
half year must be carried to the surplus fund until that shall 
amount to twenty per cent. of the capital. As will be seen, the 
required proportion was reached so long ago as 1869. 

Besides these surplus funds, however, the banks have accumu- 
lated very large amounts of undivided profits. These constitute 
their reserve against losses, as the surplus fund is not available for 
meeting general losses, but is contemplated as for the protection 
of depositors, and as an addition to the working capital of the 


bank. 
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THE COLOGNE BIMETALLIST CONGRESS. 


THE COLOGNE BIMETALLIST CONGRESS. 


The friends of the double standard complain frequently that they 
are not well represented in the public press and in the great gov- 
ernments. This complaint is not founded in fact, for it is only the 
cause of bimetallism which has brought out some particular clubs; 
three international government conferences, and now a private inter- 
national congress held in the ancient city of Cologne. It is true, 
however, that these meetings have failed to impress the world. The 
London 77zmes, for instance, disposes of the Cologne meeting in the 
following dispatch: 


What is called an ‘‘international” bimetallist congress was to-day opened at 
Cologne, though it seems to have somewhat the character of the great national 
assembly convened and exclusively attended by the tailors of Tooley Street. 
Langley is the only English name mentioned as being on the list of members, 
neither Mr. Gibbs nor Mr. Grenfell, who were both expected, having yet ap- 
peared, One telegram says M. de Laveleye has come, while another asserts 
that he has not. M. Leon Say is conspicuous by his absence. The congress is, 
therefore, spoken of as a fiasco. Who got it up and with what ultimate aim does 
not appear. The idea, at least, was not very popular in the Rhine region, for 
we hear of a petition against this bimetallistic agitation signed by more than 
300 adherents of the gold-standard, including the chief mercantile and indus- 
trial firms of the province. 


Perhaps this is almost frivolous, and it is misleading, M. Laveleye 
having been present and made a speech. And beside Mr. Langley, 
two other delegates of the international monetary standard associa- 
tion were on the spot. Léon Say, Signor Luzzati, Lorenz von Stein, 
Professor Siiss, and even Professor Soetbeer wrote letters. Germany 
was represented by Kardorff and other men of affairs or weight. 
The North German Gazette published elaborate accounts of the 
meeting, and the city of Cologne was very hospitable. The friends 
of bimetallism, then, should not complain, and least of all should 
those in Germany and America. They have accomplished far more 
than the friends of sound finance think acceptable or wise; for as 
the case stands both these countries are bimetallic, America approx- 
imately so, Germany at least in practice and almost hopelessly. 
Whose fault is it then, that the bimetallist meeting in Cologne has 
fallen flat? We shall see. 

The chairman, Dr. Arendt, opened thé “congress” with an elab- 
orate and much-applauded speech, in which he observed that sci- 
ence has decided the fundamental principle of bimetallism beyond 
a doubt. No man of authority denies, he remarked, that the price 
of silver should be restored by free coinage. This is novel, and 
we fear that it is not true. Dr. Arendt assumes as settled what 
in truth requires a sufficient demonstration,—not an argument, but 
a demonstration compelling assent. The fundamental principle to 
which he alludes is not only not settled, but in the opinion of think- 
ers and practical financiers is incapable of a settlement. The law 
may prescribe that farmers shall sell wheat either by measure or 
by weight. Does that settle anything? In Massachusetts both En- 
glish and French measures are lawful. Does that settie anything, 
though physical and metaphysical science may repeat for ever that 
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either standard is reasonable and convenient? Dr. Arendt further 
remarks that the coinage system of this century rests on the French 
law of 1803. But the truth is that this bimetallic law has been 
influential only; it has not been a general foundation save in the 
Latin Union, and there it is no longer in operation. Dr. Arendt 
remarked that the depreciation of gold after the Californian and 
Australian discoveries was prevented by French bimetallism. But 
if this French system is so very powerful, why does not the 
Bank of France act upon it, and why does it not overrule the 
old standard? The learned speaker thinks that silver has suf- 
ered because France has suspended the coinage of silver, and that 
the responsibility for this rests with Germany. A law, in his opin- 
ion, has damaged the price of silver; a law, therefore, should 
restore it. This train of reasoning should have induced the con- 
gress to address France. Its resolutions aim at Germany and Eng- 
land. 

These resolutions favor a constant and firm relation between gold - 
and silver. To accomplish this Germany and England are advised 
to coin silver at its full value. What the latter is, we do not 
learn. The market reports the usual fluctuations. The second reso- 
lution recommends that Germany withdraw all gold and paper be- 
low the value of $2.50, and replace it by silver. The fourth resolu- 
tion advises the Bank of England to employ silver as a part of its 
reserve. But these unanimous resolutions were not well supported 
by the speakers. Professor Lexis, for instance, advocated the re- 
lation of 1:15%. Leuschner complained of the German credit- 
money which includes 111 million dollars in fractional coins contain- 
ing but seventy-five per cent. of their nominal bullion: 125 million 
dollars in silver thalers containing but eighty-five per cent. of the 
proper bullion. He remarked that France has 600 million dollars in 
underweighted silver coins. O. Haupt of Paris remarked that the 
people of England hold 1250 million dollars in silver securities, 
mostly Indian and Austrian, the exchange loss on which would be 
190 million dollars, while the annual loss on the interest alone is 
seven and one-half million dollars, and the Indian Government suf- 
fers an annual loss of sixteen million dollars on exchange. The 
point to be achieved, then, is to raise the price of silver to parity 
with gold, partly by the coinage of full-priced silver pieces, partly 
by manipulation including a reduction in the use of gold by Ger- 
many and England. 

This result is not brilliant, although Laveleye promised a terrible 
crisis if bimetallism should not be adopted, as there would be a ter- 
rible dearth of gold. He was supported by Haupt, who announced 
that gold in the Bank of England had dropped in a year from 185 
million dollars to 1oo millions, although it is more correct to say 
that the decline has been in three years from 167% millions to 106 
millions. But this decline is balanced by the Italian gain of eighty- 
five million dollars, by the rise of the gold reserve in the Bank of 
France from 120 millions a year ago to 195 millions now, and by 
the gains of this country within the last three years. Haupt men- 
tioned also that the gold reserve in the Bank of Holland has 
dropped from 108 million florins in September, 1878, to nine million 
florins now. 

Can all this encourage our American bimetallists? The European 
financiers without an exception watch the price of New York ex- 
change far more anxiously than we do. What they dread and abhor 
is the flow of gold back to the country of its origin. What they 
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prefer is that we dig gold, have it coined in Europe, accept pay- 
ment in goods, and deal with one another in greenbacks, bank notes 
and silver dollars. Europe feels it to be an inconvenience that 
America enters the world on the grounds of equality in manufac- 
turing, commerce and finance. Europe knows perfectly well, if we 
return to the Knox Coinage Act, that gold will flow here, and that 
the Old World will in part go through the experience of 1862. We 
in turn, know that the financial prosperity of Europe is in our in- 
terest, and while we hold the key to the coinage of the civilized 
world, that it is not in our interest to employ it when such employ- 
ment involves the inconvenience of friendly nations. But we can- 
not always pay for the convenience of Europe, as we have done in 
the past, and as we are doing now. We have nothing to fear for 
our silver. The world wants it as it wants our wheat. But we 
may well protect our gold and increase it by all honorable means. 
Accordingly there is no reason why we should not discuss coinage 
matters with all the world, and why we should not consider the 
propositions of bimetallism. But we are in duty bound to protect 
ouselves better than we have done in the past, and Europe admits 
that we are in a position to do sc effectually. For our own men 
of affairs it suffices to say that gold would flow here to-day, were 
it not for our silver dollars, which displace the better commodity. 
This fact the bimetallist congress has not so much shaken as illus- 
trated and confirmed.—Soston Advertiser. 





STATISTICS OF THE LIQUOR BUSINESS. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, the production of 
ordinary distilled liquors of the United States amounted to 117,- 
728,151 gallons, of which Indiana’s production is estimated at 
2,500,000, The consumption of grain in the manufacture of these 
spirits amounted to 31,291,175 bushels, the share of Indiana _ in 
which is estimated to have reached about 1,000,000 bushels. There 
were fed and fatted during the same year on the slops of distil- 
leries in the United States 83,867 cattle and 95,598 hogs. The 
United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, from whose late 
report the figures given in this address are extracted, pronounces 
the feeding of hogs and cattle at distilleries “a growing industry,” 
from which great results are anticipated. The distilleries in the 
cities in nearly all cases sell their slops, whilst with those in the 
country a large percentage of the slops produced is either wasted 
or thrown away. It is estimated that nearly two million of cattle 
and hogs could be fatted annually upon the non-utilized slops of 
the distilleries and breweries of the United States, and there is 
but little doubt that, within the next decade, it will be done. 

The Government tax on the ordinary alcoholic spirits manufac- 
tured in the United States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1881, amounted to $ 105,955.33. The money collected during the first 
four months of the same fiscal year upon spirits distilled from extra- 
ordinary sources, such as apples, peaches and grapes; upon wines 
made in imitation of champagne, upon rectifiers’ special tax; upon 
dealers’ wholesale liquor tax; upon manufacturers of still-worms, and 
a few other miscellaneous articles connected with this business 
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amounted to $845,715. This for four months. For the year it would 
amount to $2,535,145. During the same four months there were 
manufactured in the United States 6,082,944 barrels of malt liquors, 
and the tax on these liquors, together with the brewers, and 
wholesale dealers’ special tax, amounts to $6,082,891. This for four 
months. For the year it would reach $18,398,534. The Govern- 
ment special tax of $25 each on 170,640 retail drugs, in spirituous 
liquors, and on 8,734 exclusively in malt liquors, amounts to $4,- 
494,425. If the figures are added together it will be found that the 
Government tax for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, upon spirit- 
uous and malt liquors, and upon articles incidental to the manu- 
facture and sale of these goods, amounts to the enormous sum 
of $131,384,439. J am not able to lay my hand upon the tax 
or duty levied by the Government upon wines and brandies im- 
ported during the fiscal year. It could scarcely be less than $2,- 
000,000, and this added to the sum already named, raises the 
annual revenue of the Government, taking the product of the last 
fiscal year as a future average, as derived from the tax on the 
business connected with the manufacture and sale of spirituous 
and malt liquors and matters incidental to such manufacture and 
sale to one hundred and thirty-three million three hundred and 
eighty-four thousand, four hundred and thirty-nine dollars. 

The State of Indiana levies a special tax of $100 upon each of 
the retail dealers within her limits. Many other States also levy 
such a tax—some more and others less than this sum—whilst the 
greater part of the large towns and cities throughout the United 
States collect a license fee ranging from $25 to $500 each. It is 
very safe to say that the license required of retail dealers by the 
States and the municipalities would equal an average of $10 each, 
which would amount to $14,349,920. This, added to the sum already 
stated, would give a result of $147,538,359. 

Finally to this must be added the State and County and in 
many cases, the municipal tax on $80,000,000 invested capital, and 
on the stock carried by 5,210 distillers, by 4,112 wholesale dealers 
in spirituous liquors, by 2,474 brewers, by 2,034 wholesale dealers in 
malt liquors, and by 179,374 retail dealers in spirituous and malt 
liquors. I certainly cannot overleap the mark if I jump at the 
conclusion that this tax will equal $2,000,000. And this, added to 
the last given, produces a grand total of one hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars and a fraction of $235,349 thrown in for good count. 
Contemplate these figures for one moment. One hundred and fifty 
million dollars per annum derived as a revenue by the Cities, 
counties, States and general Government from a single industry! 
The revenue raised from this source and paid directly into the 
Government Treasury, if set apart for the purpose as it should be, 
in fifteen years would liquidate the public debt. In thirty years it 
would not only do this, but it would yield a sum of money suffi- 
cient to extinguish all the county and State public debts in the 
Americar Union. It would support the army of a first-class European 
ower, or, in a dozen years, produce a fund that would buy up Mex- 
ico and purchase Canada of the British Government. 

A revenue of $150,000,000 per annum is such an enormous sum, so 
nearly incomprehensible in magnitude, so wonderful in effect that 
even an one-idead enthusiast might pause to consider it. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, there were registered and operated 
in the United States 5,210 distilleries. It is estimated that an aver- 
age of fifteen men are engaged in and employed by these establish- 
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ments, making a total of those thus engaged and employed 78,150. 
There are 1,238 rectifiers of spirits who employ an average of six men 
each, equaling 7,788 men. There are 4,112 wholesale dealers in 
spirituous liquors. The dealers, the bookkeepers, the porters, the 
draymen and the traveling agents would, I think, bring the aver- 
age for each establishment up to eight men, making a total of 
22,896 men thus engaged and employed. There are 2,471 breweries 
in operation in the United States. The brewers estimate is an 
average of fifteen men to each concern, which gives to this 
business employers and employes 37,110 men. The _ wholesale 
dealers 2,034, and at eight men to each, there are thus engaged 
and employed 16,272 men. The retail dealers in spirituous and 
malt liquors amount to 179,176. They employ an average of 
three men each, which gives to this business, including em- 
ployers and employes, a total of 716,704 men. About 24,000,000 
of barrels are annually required to carry the ordinary alcoholic 
spirits, the wines, brandies and malt liquors that are manu- 
factured every year in the United States. But inasmuch as many 
of the barrels carrying malt liquors are used several times, it 
will be fair to estimate 15,000,000 barrels as the consumption of 
each year in the liquor business. When everything is furnished to 
his hand a good cooper will turn out about eight barrels per day. 
The trees, however, must be first felled in the forest, and sawed 
into sections. They are riven into staves. The staves are then 
hauled to railway stations, transported thence to towns, and thence 
hauled by wagons to the cooper shops. The hoops have to be 
supplied, and in many cases the barrels when finished require to 
be hauled by wagons to the distilleries and breweries. Taking all 
the work into account, from cutting down the trees in the forest 
to the landing of the barrels at the distillery or brewery, and it 
is not unreasonable to assume that one day’s labor enters into the 
production of two barrels. Counting five working days to the 
week (Which is a liberal average), or 260 working days to the 
year, and two barrels a day’s work, and it follows that the 
labor of one man will produce 520 barrels, and that 28,846 
men would be engaged in manufacturing the barrels employed 
in carrying the spirituous and malt liquids manufacured in the 
United States. The buildings, machinery, stills and appliances of 
5,210 distillers and 2,474 brewers require continuous repairs, 
additions, modifications, and improvements, which gives employ- 
ment to carpenters, coppersmiths and machinists, almost without 
number. The same may be said in reference to the furniture 
and appliances of 1,298 rectifiers, of 4,112 wholesale dealers in 
malt liquors. The fixtures of 179,337 retail establishments including 
counters, shelves, chandeliers, glassware, billiard tables and _ fur- 
niture generally—most of it quite perishable property—undergoes 
change, reparation and_ substitution. Is it not fair to assume 
that the repairs, improvements, modifications, additions and _ sub- 
stitutions here specified would cost the continuous labor of one 
man for each establishment mentioned? The labor of the men 
who make the new counters, the new shelves, the new glassware, 
the new billiard tables and the new furniture, as well as that of 
Carpenters, coppersmiths, and machinists, must all be taken into 
account. Under this specification, then, there are 194,465 men 
employed. By adding the figures here given together, it will be 
seen that the business of manufacturing and selling spirituous and 
malt liquors in the United States gives regular employment to 
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one million one hundred and twelve thousand, two hundred and 
thirty-one men. 

These men represent, as nearly as_ possible, 6,000,000 of people, 
twice the population of the American colonies when, by force of 
arms, they severed their connection with the British crown, and 
by wise statesmanship established a Government for their children, 
which, if faithfully administered, and not torn to pieces by the 
vandal raids of fanaticism, would in all time afford full and ade- 
quate protection to the personal rights, the property rights and 
public rights that inhere in citizenship in a free country. The 
people supported by what is known as the liquor business, if 
brought together, would make three States as large as Indiana. If 
they could take the place of the citizens, they would supply a 
larger population than there is now to California, Oregon, Nevada, 
Montana, New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Arkansas, 
Arizona, Wyoming and Texas. The brewers, distillers and whole- 
sale dealers in spirituous and malt liquors generally amass for- 
tunes. The bulk of the retailers make money, and the majority of 
the employes are skilled technical laborers, and receivegood wages.— 
Extract from Address by Col. John C. Walker, of Chicago. 








VERMONT’S NEW TAX SYSTEM. 


The working of the new tax system of Vermont is worthy of 
study by all who are interested in the subject of state taxation. 
The term “new system” is perhaps too broad, for the law adopted 
at the last session of the Legislature was substantially the old one 
with a few amendments. These required each tax-payer to submit 
and swear to a complete schedule of all his property of whatever de- 
scription, and in case of non-compliance the assessors were obliged 
to ascertain his property as far as they were able and then double 
their valuation of it. The assessors, on their part, were required 
under oath to appraise all property at its true cash value; and on 
violation of their oath they were to be punished by fine and im- 
prisonment as perjurers. Previous to the enactment of this law the 
assessors had for many years been in the habit of appraising real 
estate at about two-thirds of its real value, and of putting on the 
list whatever personal property the people chose to pay taxes on—no 
oath ever being required of the tax-payers and no assessors ever 
making oath to their assessment rolls. As a consequence taxes in 
this State were probably more inequitable and unjust than in any 
New England State, and the limit of the people’s patience was 
reached. Naturally, then, the new law was backed and enforced by 
the whole power of public opinion; and, very successful on its first 
trial, it has proved even more so on its second. 

This is amply shown by the figures. In 1880 the real estate of 
Vermont was appraised at $71,114,747; in 1881 (the first year of the 
new law) it was appraised at $102,437,102, and this year at $106,577,- 
559—thus showing a gain the first year of $31,322,355, and the 
second year a further gain of $4,140,457. This is certainly a good 
showing on the real estate part of the tax list. It was, however, 
on personal preperty that the opponents of the law predicted its 
failure, it being claimed as something beyond any doubt that the 
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rich men would in the course of a year find some method of 
concealing their realty. Yet the figures show that the law has 
been just as successful in reaching this class of property this year 
as last. In 1880 the appraisal of personal property was only §$15,- 
037,262. In 1881 it sprang to $46,896,967—a gain of $31,859,705, or 
more than 200 per cent.—and this year it reaches $46,996,025, or 
about $100,000 more than in 1881—a small but significant gain.. 
The total appraisal of all classes of property (including polls) is 
this year $168,042,984. Last year it was $ 163,762,069, and the pre- 
ceding year under the old law, it was only $100,350,000. These 
figures are, it is claimed,a sufficient vindication of the new law. 
The result, it is to be noted, has been achieved with little or no 
difficulty. There have been in the whole State but comparatively 
few cases of non-compliance with the provisions of the law. Thus 
in the City of Burlington, the largest and richest municipality in 
the State, only one individual refused to comply with the law, and 
in all quarters the measure found prompt and ready obedience. The 
principal opponents of the law were the very rich men, and one of 
these, Mr. James R. Langdon, of Montpelier, who was assessed for 
$750,000 is contesting the constitutionality of the law in a suit 
which it is understood will be tried this Fall. The section of the 
law objected to is that imposing on Assessors the duty of doubling 
an assessment in case of the tax-payer’s refusal or neglect to fur- 
nish and swear to a complete schedule of his property. The best 
lawyers of the State, however, maintain the entire constitutionality 
of the law, and little doubt is entertained that it will be sustained 
by the Courts. 

In the meantime the tax question is the great issue of the day 
throughout Vermont. The vast majority of the people are enthu- 
siastically in favor of the new law, and its opponents have been 
politically and socially ostracized. The Chief Justice of the State, 
the Hon. Homer E. Royce, of St. Albans, was one of the few prom- 
inent men who refused to comply with the law, and a formidable at- 
tack has been made upon him in consequence. The members of the 
Supreme Court are elected by the Legislature at each session, but as 
a general thing they hold their places by successive re-elections until 
they resign or die. Many of the leading papers ot the State are de- 
manding his official head, and the public feeling on the subject is so 
strong that it hardly seems possible that the Legislature will retain 
a Chief-Justice who disobeys the law. Rigid and thorough as the 
law appears to be, experience has shown some defects in it, which 
will be corrected at the coming session, and next Spring we will 
have a law that will be cast-iron indeed. 





WHEN ATTACHMENT OF MONEY WILL HOLD.—The Court of Appeals has 
made an important decision in the matter of pursuing money by legal process 
deposited in bank. The case is that of ills v. the National Park Bank, in 
which the court decides that an attachment of money in bank belonging to a 
defendant-debtor will hold the funds, although the same is represented by a cer- 
tified check outstanding and still in the hands of the defendant. In this case 
the certified check had been redeposited in another account at the same bank, 
but it was shown on the trial that the money was still under the control of the 
defendant-debtor, and that the bank had knowledge of the fact. 
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LIABILITY OF BANK TO CHECKHOLDER. 


SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Saylor v. Bushong. 


Prior to acceptance by the bank, the holder of a check can not maintain an 
action thereon against the bank; but if there has been an acceptance, actual or 
implied, an action may be maintained. 

Where a depositor, in settling his bank account, leaves to his credit the ex- 
act amount of an outstanding check expressly for its payment, and the bank 
retains the money and settles upon that basis, there is an implied acceptance 
of the check, and the bank is liable to the holder for the amount. 


On the trial the following facts appeared: The check in suit 
was given to plaintiff on October 18, 1877, by Yeich, who was the 
Treasurer of the West Reading Building and Loan Association. 
On November 17, 1877, plaintiff presented the check to defendants 
for payment. He was told, however, that the firm had suspended 
payment, and the check remained accordingly unpaid. Defendants 
had, prior to October 18, 1877, and continuously thereafter, until 
May 22, 1878, more than sufficient funds of the Building and Loan 
Association in their hands to enable them to cash the check in 
suit. 

On May 22, 1878, Yeich called on defendants to obtain a _ note 
for the amount due by them to the Building and Loan Associa- 
tion. The amount was ascertained by the aid of the stubs of 
Yeich’s check-book, and a note was given him for the balance 
appearing to be due. In making out this balance, the amount of 
plaintiff's check was deducted from the credits, together with in- 
terest thereon from the date thereof. Yeich desired this to be 
done in order to relieve himself from liability to the plaintiff. 
Subsequently plaintiff demanded from defendants the amount of 
his check, with interest from the date thereof, and being refused 
payment, instituted the present suit. 

The court directed a verdict for defendants. Verdict and judg- 
ment accordingly. Plaintiff thereupon took this writ, assigning for 
error, zater al/za, the instruction of the court to find for the de- 
fendants. 


TRUNKEY, J.: 

It may be regarded as settled that the holder of a check can 
not maintain an action in his own name against the drawees, 
though they have sufficient funds of the drawer, if they refuse to 
accept it: Bank of the Republic vy. Millard, 10 Wallace 152; Carr 
v. Zhe Bank, 107 Mass. 45. A check may be revoked before pre- 
sentment by the drawer’s death, or by his order not to honor it, 
but if not revoked it is. the duty of the bank to pay on demand. 
For breach of this duty the drawer has a right of action. If the 
check has not been revoked by common usage, the holder expects 
it will be paid on presentment. He may suffer a real injury by 
refusal for which he may be without redress, as in case of the 
drawer becoming insolvent before recourse to him could be effect- 
ual. It would seem that the holder ought to have a remedy 
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against the bank for a wrongful refusal of payment arising from an 
implied promise from the usages of business, or the course of 
dealing between the parties, and so it was held in some cases 
prior to Bank v. Millard. If the bank, in violation of its duty, 
dishonors a check, the holder may be injured quite as much as the 
drawer, and the bank ought to be answerable to each party injured 
by breach of the contract. Prior to acceptance, it is said, there 
is no privity between the holder and the bank, and, therefore, the 
holder can not maintain an action. 

But if the bank, expressly or impliedly, promise the drawer to 
pay the check, the holder may sue if payment be refused. Thus, 
where a check was drawn to C, and B indorsed C’s name without 
authority and received the money, the bank having deducted the 
check from the drawer’s account and settled with him on that 
basis, it was held that the conduct of the bank was an acceptance, 
and that C could recover from the bank. Seventh Nat. Bank v. 
Cook, 73 Pa. St. 483. When a depositor settles his account with 
the bank, and leaves the exact amount of an outstanding check 
expressly for its payment, and the bank tacitly retains the money 
and settles on that basis, it is liable to the holder on the implied 
acceptance. All parties to the check would naturally infer from 
such action that the bank retained the money for use of the 
holder. 

Saylor received the check on October 18, 1877, and presented it 
in November following, when payment was refused, with the remark 
that the bank had suspended, and was using all alike. In May, 
1878, Yeich called on the bank for a note for the amount due, to 
be determined by the stubs of his check-book, and a note was 
given for the balance. In making out the balance, Saylor’s check 
was deducted from the credits just as the other checks were, ex- 
cept that some interest was allowed for Saylor. Yeich did not want 
to make himself liable to Saylor by including his check in the 
note, and directed the check to be left out. These are the facts 
the jury would likely have found had the testimony been submitted, 
and they could reasonably have inferred an agreement by the bank 
to keep the money and pay the check. 

Saylor was holding the check, and the defendants knew it. In 
settlement with the drawer, at his request they kept of his money 
the amount of the check for the purpose of its payment. No 
other purpose was expressed, and no other could be inferred. It 
matters not that the amount of the check was not formally charged 
against Yeich and credited to Saylor. Had that been done it 
would have evidenced the plaintiff's right to recover on the count 
for money had and received, held by the defendants, and appro- 
priated by the drawer to the plaintiff's use, and, therefore, under 
an implied promise to him to pay it on demand: Seventh Nat. 
Bank v. Cook, supra. Wf the facts are proved otherwise than by the 
books, the result is the same. 

It is unnecessary to specially remark the several assignments of 
error. The learned Judge of the Common ‘Pleas thought the evi- 
dence insufficient to warrant a finding by the jury that, in the 
settlement, the defendants kept the amount of Saylor’s check, un- 
der an agreement with Yeich to pay the same to Saylor. We 
- think it was ample, and should have been submitted. 

Judgment reversed, and ventre facias de novo awarded. 
—-Chicago Legal News. 
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THE LIABILITY OF BANKS TO LOCAL TAXATION. 


The following decision by Judge Acheson of the United States 
District Court for the Western District of Pennsylvania, in the case 
of The Second National Bank of Titusville against The Mayor and 
others of Titusville, is an important one to all who are interested 
in these institutions. The suit was an application on the part of 
the bank for a preliminary injunction to restrain the defendants 
from enforcing collection of a local tax. The bank claimed ex- 
emption under the laws of the State, thus raising the question of 
liability of banking institutions for local taxation, which Judge 
Acheson disposed of in the following manner. 


The plaintiff's claim to exemption rests upon the assumption that 
section 17 of the Act ot Assembly of June 7, 1879, which provides 
that any bank or Savings institution which collects annually from 
the shareholders a tax of six-tenths of one per centum of the par 
value of the shares, and pays the same into the State Treasury be- 
fore the 2oth day of June in every year, shall be exempt from all 
other taxation, is still in full force. The Court holds that it is not, 
from the fact that the Legislature on June to, 1881, passed a 
supplemental Act which provides that all capital stock, as 
shall not be invested in real estate, shall be exempt from other 
taxation. It is further contended by the plaintiffs that the third 
section of the latter Act is inoperative and void, for the reason that 
it is in conflict with section three, article three, of the Constitution, 
which provides that no bill except a general appropriation bill shall 
be passed containing more than one subject, which shall be clearly 
expressed in the title. Here again the Court takes the opposite 
view, holding that the supplement from first to last relates to rev- 
enue by taxation, and there is no provision in it incongruous with 
the original act. The further claims that the same section is in con- 
flict with section six of article three of the Constitution, which 
provides that no law shall be revived, amended or extended by 
reference to its title only, and that the section, in so far as it 
would subject the real estate of National banks to taxation for local 
purposes, is inoperative and void for repugnancy, are also rejected 
by the Court. 

In reference to the latter claim the Court says: “The argument 
made for exemption is not satisfactory, and even if the premises 
were conceded the conclusion sought to be deduced could not be 
accepted. For it was held in Hepburn vs. The School Directors, that 
shares in National banks in Pennsylvania may be valued for taxation 
at an amount above their par value. The Act of June to, 1881, 
therefore, does unquestionably leave something for its exemption 
clause to act on, and the argument based upon a supposed repug- 
nancy plainly fails. 

“It will be perceived that neither the Act of June 7, 1879, nor 
that of June 10, 1881, peremptorily imposes a tax of six-tenths of 
one per centum upon the par value of the shares of stock. Under 
each of these Acts the payment of that tax is optional with the 
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banks. The former Act gives the banks the election to pay the 
specified tax in commutation for all other taxes, for under the laws 
of the Commonwealth the latter Act gives the banks the like 
option in commutation for all taxes except that on real estate; the 
only difference is in the extent of the exemption. It is not pre- 
tended that the method of taxation contemplated by this legisla- 
tion is open to constitutional objections or contravenes the pro- 
visions of the National Bank Act. Indeed the plaintiff is satisfied 
with, and sees the benefit of the Act of 1879. But why could 
not the Legislature modify that Act by the amendments incorpo- 
rated in the Act of June to, 1881? Clearly it was competent for 
the Legislature to do so. I am of the opinion that none of the 
objections which the plaintiff has raised against the validity of the 
local taxation of its real estate for the year 1882, are tenable.” 

In regard to the validity of the ordinance passed by the Council 
of Titusville imposing the tax license, the Court says: “It seems 
to me the ordinance undertakes to tax the operations of National 
banks, a direct obstruction to the exercise of their corporate powers. 
I do not see that this license tax is distinguishable from the 
‘business tax involved in the case of The City of Pittsburgh against 
The First National Bank of Pittsburgh, which the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, following the authoritative cases of J/cCulloch against 
The State of Maryland, and Osborn against The United States Bank, 
adjudged to be unconstitutional.” 

In conclusion, the Court holds that it does not follow that be- 
cause the tax is illegal the plaintiff is entitled to an injunction 
to restrain the collection thereof; that the bill does not bring the 
plaintiff's case within any of the recognized foundations of equitable 
jurisdiction; that the ordinance does not undertake to make it a 
lien, and the bank, therefore, needs no equitable relief. The 
motion for a preliminary injunction is denied. 


a 





LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


SIGNATURE OF OFFICER OF COMPANY—WHEN IT DOES NOT 
CREATE INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY—PRACTICE—DENIAL OF SIGNATURE. 
—A bill of exchange headed “Office of Belleville Nail Mill Co.,” 
and concluding “charge same to account of Belleville Nail Mill 
Co., A. B., Pres’t, C. D., Sec’y,” is the bill of the company, and 
the officers signing are not individually liable. Aztchcock v. RBu- 
chanan, S. C. U. S., Oct. Term 1881. 

A statute prohibiting defendants in actions upon written instru- 
ments from denying their signatures except under plea verified by 
afficavit, does not apply to a case in which the defendants de- 
mur because the instrument declared on appears upon its face to 
be the contract of their principal and not of themselves. /d. 


RECEIPT—EXPLANATION OR CONTRADICTION OF.—Receipts, though 
prima facte evidence of discharge of an obligation, may always be 
explained and contradicted by other evidence. Where receipts upon 
a bond secured by mortgage, which purport to be of money, are 
shown to be of the obligor’s unsecured promissory notes, the burden 
is upon him who claims the benefit of the discharge evidenced by 
the receipts, to show that such notes were accepted upon an agree- 
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ment that they should operate to satisfy so much of the debt. The 
acceptance of notes fora pre-existing debt will not operate to dis- 
charge such debt, unless it be agreed that such shall be its effect. 
See Schanck v. Arrowsmith, 1 Stockt, 314; Shzpman v. Cook, 1 C. 
E. Gr. 251; Freeholders v. Thomas, 5 id. 39; Hutchinson v. Swarts- 
weller, 4 Stew. Eq. 205. See however Waydell v. Luer, 5 Hill, 448, 
and 3 Den. 410; Azll v. Beebe, 13 N. Y. 556; Feldman v. Beiter, 
78 id. 293. Also Myers v. Welles, 5 Hill 463; Morrzs Canal Co. v. 
Van Vorst, 1 Zab. 109. Such receipts, if expressed to be in full, 
would be evidence of an acceptance of the notes in satisfaction 
unless explained; but if in addition it appear that the obligee was 
illiterate, of great age, and made her mark to the receipts, at the 
instance of the obligor who drew them, and who was a near rel- 
ative in whom she would have a peculiar confidence, the person 
claiming the discharge will be required to establish that the obligee 
designed and intended thereby to satisfy the debt evidenced by 
the bond. Swazn v. Frazter, 8 Stewart N. I. 


TRANSFER WITHOUT INDORSEMENT—HOW SUIT BROUGHT BY 
TRANSFERREE.—If a note payable to order be not endorsed by the 
transferrer, the holder cannot sue in his own name, for, although 
the holder may possess the entire beneficial interest, the legal title 
is still outstanding in the transferrer, and his name should be used to 
maintain the suit. State v. High Bridge M. E. Church Assoc., 15 
Vroom. 

If no indorsement be on a note payable to order, and it does not 
appear on the face of the note that the payee is agent of plaintiffs, 
the suit cannot be maintained in their name. /d. 


ILLEGAL CONTRACT—GUARANTEE ON NOT ENFORCEABLE.—Where 
a bank charter contains a clause that no director of the corpo- 
ration shall be indebted to it, either directly or indirectly, at any 
time, to an amount greater than seventy-five per cent. of the 
capital stock held by him in good faith as his own, and a director | 
has become indebted to the bank in excess of such sum, a note 
given by him to the bank for a further sum will be illegal and 
void, and any guaranty of a third person of its payment, being in 
aid and furtherance of such illegal contract, will be equally void, 
and no recovery can be had upon such guaranty, although the 
guarantor is not a director. Workingmen’s Banking Co. v. Rauten- 
berg, 103 Iil. 


' 


UsurY-—WHAT 1s.—The defendants, having no money of their 
own to loan, solely at the request of the orator, and for his bene- 
fit, borrowed money, and loaned it to him under an agreement 
that they were to receive the same rate of interest from him that 
they were compelled to pay, and also, two per cent. for their ex- 
penses and credit, which agreement the master found was reason- 
able. The orator paid according to the contract, and the defend- 
ants paid the same to their lender. /He/d, 1, that the money so 
paid by the orator was not usury; as the defendants acted dona fide, 
and had no intention of contracting for usurious interest; and have 
not received to their own use more than the legal rate. 2. But, 
that was usury, which was paid in excess of the legal rate, during 
that portion of the time when the defendants, by reasonable dili- 
gence, could have borrowed the money for six per cent. Azcker v. 
Clark, 54 Vt. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 
THE VALUE OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


From the figures of the official assessment it appears that the 
Capitol Building is assessed at $15,699,556, and the grounds at 
$7,907,595, The White House at $753,590, and the Executive 
stables at $28,500. The Treasury Department Building and grounds 
are assessed at $7,008,454; the State, War, and Navy Department 
Building, $6,211,161; the Agricultural Department Building, $331,825, 
and the grounds $689,086; the Smithsonian, $492,651, and the Na- 
tional Museum, $250,000, and the grounds $2,553,378; the National 
Monument grounds $1,815,781, and the Washington Monument, 
¢ 300,000; the National Observatory grounds, $125,861, and the build- 
ing, $255,284; the Patent Office Building and grounds, $ 3,754,883; the 
Arsenal Building, $233,324, and grounds, $1,221,607; the Marine Bar- 
racks ground, $31,235, and buildings, $329,637; the Naval Hospital, 
$7,198,128; Bureau of Engraving and Printing, grounds, $27,612, 
building, $327,537; Winder’s building, used by Engineers’ Bureau of 
the Army, $214,367; the United States Medical Museum, $96,280; 
General Post Office, ground, $312,495, building, $2,124,500; Govern- 
ment Printing Office, $236,000; Judiciary Square and City Hall, 
$1,399,713; United States Jail, $525,550; United States Navy Yard, 
ground, $1,413,500, buildings and wharves, $3,615,808; Botanical 
Gardens, grounds, $ 1,462,251, buildings, $556,676, hot house, $58,598. 
The aqueduct is valued at $3,847,547, and water pipes and plugs 
$172,276. The intersections of streets, circles, and spaces are put 
down at $4.682,942. The Department of Justice, ground, $150,000, 
and building, $150,000; the Government Insane Asylum, $1,349,775; 
the Reform School, $221,056; the Soldiers’ Home, grounds, $ 333,947, 
building, $350,000; Naval Magazine, $95,000; the Georgetown Post 
Office and Custom House, $63,767. 


WHERE THE BULLION COMES FROM. 


California for a number of years stood at the head of the mineral- 
producing States. Within one year from the discovery of gold in 
that State, in 1848, $10,000,000 in gold had been extracted by the 
crude materials then used for mining, and at the close of 1849 
$ 40,000,000 had been taken out. This product steadily increased up 
to 1853, when it reached its maximum, $65,000,000, and up to the 
present time, the total has been a little over $1,500,000,000. Mining 
began in Oregon in 1822, in Arizona in 1858, in Colorado in 1859, 
and in Idaho and Montana in 1860. The first location of a mining 
claim in Nevada was made on Gold Hill, in that territory, in April, 
1858. Peter O’Reilly discovered the existence of silver on what is 
known as the Comstock lode, the richest silver vein of which there 
is any record or account in modern history. In 1861 the Comstocks 
produced nearly $2,000,c00 in silver and an equal amount in gold, 
and in 1767-77 they turned out $49,000,000, wholly from the Com- 
stocks, and during the past twenty vears this lode alone has con- 
tributed $325.000,000 to the commerce of the world. In an incred- 
ible short space of time the Consolidated Virginia and California 
mines yielded $100,000,000 and paid dividends to the amount of 
$ 65,000,000. 
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The bullion production of the Consolidated Virginia for the eight 
years. ending with 1880, was as follows: 

Gold, $29,075,338; silver, $35,895,438; total, $64,970,777. Fifty- 
three dividends have been declared, ranging from fifty cents to $10 
per share, amounting to $42,930,000. In a brief statement of the 
amount of work expended upon the Comstock mines may be gained 
from the fact that the length of the shaft and galleries is 250 miles. 
During twenty years just closed, over 350,000,000 tons of waste rock 
have been hoisted, 1,720,000,000 tons of water pumped up to the 
surface, amounting in all to $ 325,000,000. 

The total product of Nevada, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Dakota 
and Oregon has amounted to over $150,000,000. British Columbia 
has a product of $45,000,000. The production of American gold and 
silver in 1881 was $78,600,000. In recent years the amount has not 
fallen below $70,000,000, and has reached as high as $97,500,000. The 
yield of gold west of the Mississippi River in 1881 was $ 31,869,686; 
of silver, $45,077,829; of lead, $6,361,902; of copper, $1,195,000; total 
$ 84,504,517. The annual product of the gold mines of North Amer- 
ica is estimated at $59,000,000, which is equal to one-half of the 
whole production of the world. 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 


The statistician makes known on the authority of good judges 
that a woolen mill requires thorough renewal every double decade. 
There are altogether gooo sets of woolen machinery in the country. 
The number worn out and replaced every year is estimated at 450 
sets, This includes 1300 or more cards and spinning mules, with 
10,000 to 15,000 looms. The price of mules varies from $750 to 
$900, according to the number of spindles. To replace the mules 
worn out every year the sum of nearly $1,250,000 is expended. The 
average durability of the machinery of a mill is about twenty years. 
The durability of different pieces of machinery varies. A _ set of 
cards used carefully may last half a century. The clothing on them 
may be renewed every five years. Looms are long lived. They may 
continue in use fifty years, but generally twenty years’ service is 
about as much as they can render. The mules’ average time of du- 
rability is fifteen years. A set of cards comprises generally from 
three to four separate carding machines. In manufacturing different 
styles of woolens there are thirty-five or forty different processes and 
nearly every process calls into use a different kind of machine. 


THE DOMINION LANDS OF CANADA. 


The annual -report of the Minister of the Interior (Sir John A. 
Macdonald ) was presented to the Dominion Parliament during the 
last session. The returns from the land agencies in Manitoba and 
the North-West Territory show that the number of acres disposed of 
for homesteads, pre-emption, and by ordinary sales during 1881, 
amounted to $1,057,519. This is exclusive of the land sold by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
and other corporations; and it does not include the many settlers 
who have established themselves on lands which have not yet been 
surveyed. Satisfactory progress is being made by the Survey De- 
partment, 9,000,000 acres having been laid out into townships and 
subdivided into sections and quarter-sections during the year. The 
amount of field work in this may be judged from the fact that it 
involved the demarcation and measurement of over 23,000 miles of 
survey line. The report also deals with the visit of his Excellency 
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the Marquis of Lorne to the North-West Territory in the autumn 
of 1881, which is said to have had the effect of creating a wide- 
spread interest in its mineral and varied resources, and in its suit- 
ability for the settlement of the surplus agricultural and mechan- 
ical population of Great Britain and other European countries. A 
large portion of the blue-book is taken up with the reports of sur- 
veyors as to the soil and climatic conditions of the different parts 
of the North-West in which they have been carrying on their 
work, and which are not dealt with in the pamphlets that 
have been written and published about Canada. They appear to 
confirm previous experience that the more the North-West is sur- 
veyed the larger is the proportion of its area, than previously es- 
timated, found to consist of cultivatible, fertile land. It is also 
found that, even in districts formerly supposed to consist exclusively 
of prairie, there are groves of timber in river bottoms and on certain 
wooded hills that insure a fair supply to meet the need of ingoing 
settlers for fuel and building timber. The services of the North- 
West Mounted Police are highly spoken of. The Indians through- 
out the territory are reported as being in a satisfactory condition, 
and it is stated that the various measures adopted for the education 
and instruction of the tribes in farming operations are being attended 
with gradual success. 


LOCOMOTIVES FOR THE HAULING OF CANAL BOATS. 


The first experiments in using locomotives for the hauling of 
canal boats, the rails being placed on the banks of the canal, 
were made in France in 1879. A company was then started for 
the purpose, and the results obtained were satisfactory. The com- 
pany originally tried this system on the canals from Neufosse and 
from Aire to la Bassee, which have a length of sixty kilometers. 
The locomotive, which weighs five tons, can haul five or six boats, 
or a floating weight of 1000 tons. The speed is four kilometers 
an hour. During the last experiment the results are said to have 
been so satisfactory that the method has been introduced on all 
the canals of the Department de Nord from Lille and Dunkirk to 
Flanders. 

ACCIDENTS IN GERMAN FACTORIES. 


A census of accidents was taken in German factories and manu- 
facturing establishments during August, September, October and 
November of last year. The inquiries extended over 93,554 shops 
and factories, employing 1,615,252 workmen and 342,295 women. 
During the four months, 662 were killed. Eleven of these were wo- 
men. There were 123 rendered entirely incapable of work, and 427 
were partially incapacitated. Temporary loss of work by accident 
came to 27,644 men and 708 women. At this rate, the accidents for 
the year would be 88,722, or about forty-five per tooo. The total 
loss of days in the four months was 549,559. The sufferers losing 
Over twenty-eight days numbered 5681. The coal mines, which em- 
ploy 187,522 workmen, showed the largest number of accidents, 292. 
Iron and steel works had eighty-six accidents. They employ 115,128 
persons. Machine shops, with 161,069 workmen, had seventy-seven 
accidents. The occupations classed according to the degrees of dan- 
ger and the number of fatal accidents stand thus: Mines, building 
works, chemical works, distilleries and sugar-beet mills, quarries, 
works for lighting and heating (gas), saw mills and wood works, 
machine works, metal works, paper mills and tanneries, textile fac- 
tories, printing and photographic establishments. 
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SURETIES ON BOOKKEEPERS’ BONDS. 


The Court of Appeals of New York, in the case of the MVatzionai 
Mechanics’ Banking Association against Enos S. Conkling and others, 
has rendered a decision, in which all the judges concur, of wide- 
reaching importance in regard to bonds given by bookkeepers and 
other employees of banking and mercantile houses to insure the hon- 
est and faithful performance of their duties. Joseph C. Conkling 
was employed by the plaintiff bank in 1863 as bookkeeper, at a 
salary of $400. To insure his fidelity a bond was executed by the 
defendants in this suit which contained the following conditions : 
“Whereas, the above named, The Mechanics’ Banking Association, 
have appointed the above named Joseph C. Conkling to the office 
of a bookkeeper of the said association; and the said Joseph C. 
Conkling hath accepted the same and consented to perform the 
duties thereof, now the condition of this obligation is such that if 
the above named Joseph C. Conkling shall faithfully fulfil and dis- 
charge the duties committed to and the trusts reposed in him as 
such bookkeeper, and shall also faithfully fulfil and discharge the 
duties of any other office, trust or employment, relating to the busi- 
ness of the said association, which may be assigned to him, or 
which he shall undertake to perform; and shall also, without neg- 
lect or delay, inform the President and Cashier of the said associ- 
ation of any embezzlement of the money, property or goods belong- 
ing to, and of any fraud whatever committed upon, the said associ- 
ation: of any false entry, error, mistake or difference of accounts 
in the books thereof, which he may discover, or which shall come 
to his knowledge as such bookkeeper as aforesaid, or while engaged 
in any other office, duty or employment relative to the business 
thereof, and which he may discover, or which shall come to his 
knowledge, in any matter or thing whatsoever appertaining thereto; 
and shall also faithfully keep all the secrets of the said association ; 
then the above obligation to be void, otherwise to remain in full 
force and virtue.” 

Mr. Conkling continued to be bookkeeper until 1870, his salary 
being increased year after year. In 1870 he was appointed the re- 
ceiving teller of the bank at an increased salary, and he continued 
to be and to act as such teller until October, 1879, when he re- 
signed. Then the bank officers discovered that $2700 of the bank 
funds had been embezzled by him. The bank brought the present 
action against the sureties on the bond to recover the amount em- 
bezzled. Judge Earl, who writes the opinion of the Court of Appeals, 
says: “There was no breach of the condition of the bond while 
Joseph held the employment of bookkeeper, and the question to be 
determined is whether, according to the conditions of the bond, 
the sureties are liable for the embezzlement committed by their 
principal while acting as teller. We have come to the conclusion, 
not without some hesitation and doubt, that they are not. . .. . 
Here the sureties undertook for the fidelity of their principal only 
while he was bookkeeper; but if, while bookkeeper, the duties of any 
other office, trust or employment, relating to the business of the 
bank, were assigned to him, their obligation was also to extend to 
the discharge of those duties. While bookkeeper he might tempo- 
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rarily act as teller, or discharge the duties of any other officer dur- 
ing his temporary illness or absence, or he might discharge any other 
special duty assigned to him, and while he was thus engaged the 
bank was to have the protection of the bond. There are no words 
binding the sureties in case of the appointment of their principal to 
any other office. They might have been willing to be bound for 
him while he was bookkeeper, or temporarily assigned to the dis- 
charge of other duties, but yet not willing to be bound if he should 
be appointed teller or cashier, and, as such, placed in the posses- 
sion or control of all the funds of the bank. This is a case where 
the general words subsequently used must be controlled and limited 
by the recital. A surety is never to be implicated beyond his spe- 
cific engagement, and his liability is always séréctésstmz juris, and 
must not be extended by construction. His contract must be con- 
strued by the same rules which are used in the construction of 
other contracts. The extent of his obligation must be determined 
from the language used, read in the light of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the transaction. But when the intention of the parties 
has thus been ascertained, then the courts carefully guard the rights 
of the surety, and protect him against a liability not strictly within 





the precise terms of his contract.” 


rates of 
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PRICES AND PROFITS OF BONDS. 


four-and-a-half-per-cent. 
able after July 1, 1907, according to daily quotations in the New 
York market, during October, prepared by the Government Actuary: 


The following is a table showing prices (flat and net) of, and 
interest realized to 


investors on, the four-per-cent. and 


securities of the United States redeem- 


Rates of 
Date— Prices, including Not Including Interest Realized 

Oct. Accrued Interest Accrued Interest to Investors. 

1882. ( Flat). Per Cent. 
4% 442% 4.26 472% 4% 472% 
2.. 118,6875 112.7500 118.6766 152, 3068 2.942 2.955 
3.. 118.6875 112.7500 518.6658 .. 112.3544 2.943 2.956 
4.. 118.6875 112.7500 118.6549 ° 112.3420 2.944 2.958 
5.. 118.6875 112.6875 118.6440 112.2672 2.944 2.966 
6.. 118.6875 112.7500 118.6332 112.3173 2.945 2.961 
7.. 118.8750 112.8750 18.8098 112.4299 2.936 2.947 
g.. I1g,5000 113.1250 119.4136 112.6552 2.904 2.922 
10.. 119.5000 113.2500 119.4022 112.7679 2.905 2.909 
1I.. 119.2500 113.1200 119.1413 112.6255 2.919 2.92 
12.. 119.1200 113.12CO 119.0004 112.6131 2.926 2.926 
13.. 119.1200 113.1200 118.9896 112.6108 2.927 2.927 
14.. 118.8750 112.8750 118.7337 112.3434 2.939 2.957 
16.. 118.9375 112.8750 118.7745 112, 3187 2.937 2.961 
17.. 119.1250 113.0000 118.9516 112.4313 2.928 2.947 
18.. 119.3125 113.0000 119.1277 112.4190 2.919 2.949 
19.. IIQ 5000 113.1250 119.3043 112.5316 2.Q11 2.935 
20.. 119.6875 113.2500 119.4810 112.6442 2.Qo2 2.923 
2I.. 119.7500 113.2500 119.5326 112.6319 2.899 2.924 
23.. 119.5625 113.1250 119.3234 112.4821 2.909 2.942 
24.. 119.6250 113.1250 119.3750 112.4698 2.907 2.943 
25.. 119.6250 113.1250 119.3041 112.4572 2.907 2.944 
26.. 119.6875 113.1250 119.4158 112.4461 2.05 2.945 
27.. 119.6875 113.2500 119.4049 112.5577 2.906 2.933 
28.. 119.5625 113.1875 119.2690 112.4828 2.912 2.942 
30.. 119.6250 113.2500 119.2098 . 112.5306 2.910 2.936 
3l.. 119.6250 113.2500 119.2989 -. TI2.5082 2.911 2.931 
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THE COLLECTION OF COUNTRY-BANK CHECKS. 


Among the annoyances to which banks and bankers are subjected by the 
competition for depositors’ accounts, there is probably none more generally felt 
than that arising from checks upon country banks. The custom of taking 
these checks on deposit at their face, though a pernicious, is almost a general 
one. Receiving such checks at par, the bank naturally seeks to collect them 
without expense, and to effect this they must often be sent to other points 
instead of going directly to the place where payable. This subject was well 
considered a few weeks ago by the Cincinnati Gazette, and the discussion led to 
some illustrations which through the courtesy of the Gazeffe we are enabled to 
reproduce for the benefit of our readers. 

The account began by stating the astonishing trip which a bank check made 
all over the State of Ohio, in order to reach a place twenty miles distant from 
the starting point. That check was only a specimen of a large number of 
country checks, and drafts also, which are thus sent from one bank to another 
to escape the payment of a small collection charge, the bank first receiving it 
not having charged its customer anything, In that article the danger of having 
a check out a week or more before it is presented, and the immense amount of 
trouble to the banks, were pointed out. This has been a growing evil, and 
many country merchants, depending on checks being out a week or more, pay 
bills with them, and trust to luck to be able to deposit the money before their 
presentation, and in accepting such checks city merchants are encouraging a 
loose way of business. 

The Third National Bank of Cincinnati, used the Gazette article as the basis 
for a circular which they sent to banks all over Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and 
several other States. Regarding all parties to such modes of collection as liable 
in cases of loss, they refuse to receive any collection items that have been in 
Cincinnati before, and request correspondents to return al] items they might 
receive from the bank which they cannot collect direct. A diagram of the 
check mentioned above is annexed. 

In answer to this circular, for sev- 

Marysville eral days the bank received by al- 

W.Liberty most every mail acknowledgments 

and thanks for the move they had 

Vy OC made to discourage so foolish a prac- 

V4 7 tice. A banker at Columbus writes, 
suggesting a meeting of bankers to 

consider this system of collecting 

out-of-town checks, an outrage on 

common sense: ‘*‘We not only suf- 

fer loss,” he says, ‘‘and inflict loss 

upon others in the way of book 

keeping, postage, stationery, and in- 

terest, but we pay a tax of 1-24 per 

cent. a month on deposits, which 

are in no sense deposits, but simply 

items in proeess of collection. <A 

check for $48 on Mt. Gilead, he 

otcinnati says, was deposited in a Columbus 
ase bank. To avoid the expense of col- 
lection it was sent to Cincinnati, then to Cleveland, to Uhrichsville, Coshocton, 
Newark, back to Columbus again, then to Cardington and Mt. Gilead, as in 


the following diagram. 
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This draft took eight days at least Cleveland 
to reach its destination instead of be- 
ing there on the day it started, and 
traveled about 650 miles instead of 
sixty miles. As it was not paid, it 
had to be sent back through the same 
hands again, and during twenty-three 
days this worthless check stood on 
the books of the bank to the credit 
of the depositor, and the bank was 
actually taxed two cents on it, which 
looks like adding insult to injury. 

Some days ago a check was sent 
from here to Cleveland drawn on 
Wooster, O. This check was sent 
from Cleveland in a direction directly 
opposite from Wooster, to Bucyrus, 
then still further off to Findlay, then 
to Lima and Columbus, back to 
Cleveland, then to Wooster. This check was out eight days at least, instead 
of two at most. 





Mt.Gilead 







Uricksville 
Cardington 







Coshectons> 





ewark 


N 





Cincinnati 


; A banker at Anderson, Ind., writes 
Findlay si deeaanie of a sight draft that took eight days to 
be seen, coming from Covington, Ky. 
He says he also received a note for col- 
lection that was past due, having been 
all over the State, of course releasing 
all the indorsers. A Pomeroy, O., bank 
has a check for $7.50 with eleven in- 
dorsements, and a draft on a man in 
Huntington, W. Va., for $6.75 went 
from New York to a Wheeling bank, 
to another Wheeling bank, to Parkers- 
burg, to Cincinnati, and then back to 
Huntington, and not being paid, had to 
be returned the same way it came. 
The banker at Huntington therefore re- 
quests that no drafts on him coming 
from points east of him be taken for 
CT Cinctenatt. collection here. and he promises to send 
none to Cincinnati which have been 
there once already. There is a bank in Columbus which collects all its items 
on Circleville, directly south of it, by way of Cleveland, Mt. Gilead, and an- 
other Columbus bank. But a check 
on Mt. Sterling, O., which an enter- 
prising Cincinnati banker sent to Cleve- Findlay 
land ran perhaps the most erratic 
course, going through Cincinnati twice 
more before it at last reached its des- 
tination, there being three banks on 
Third street that held this check: 

A Pittsburgh bank with a capital of 
but # 200,000 sends out a circular, as an 
inducement to secure ‘“ your Pittsburgh 
account,” agreeing to credit as cash all 
checks or sight drafts on Pittsburgh 
and vicinity, Philadelphia and all East- 
ern Pennsylvania, New York City and 
all the State of New York, Boston 
and all New England, Baltimore 
and all Maryland and Virginia; also 
many points in Western Pennsylvania 
and Eastern Ohio, Illinois, and In- 
diana, including Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Louisville, etc. 













Bucyrus 
Lima 






Columbus 


Cleveland 













Bucyrus 


Xenia 


O Mt.Sterling 
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This bank would be a very valuable correspondent if all this were true, and 
all these items could be collected direct through it. But the way in which 
small banks secure so long a collection list (and not many of them pretend 
to such a list as the above) is about as follows: For instance, referring to 
the third diagram above, the second banker at Cleveland has a correspondent 
at Wooster ; he has given the Columbus bank a collection list including Wooster ; 
he has made this his list (adding a number of places, perhaps, which a Cincin- 
nati or Toledo bank has given in their list ), and sends it to Lima; so the list 
with further additions, it may be, is given the Findlay bank, then to Bucyrus, 
then to the Second Cleveland bank, who having Wooster on the collection list 
given him by Bucyrus, gives it to the Cincinnati bank. Of course collection 
lists are not always made so, but it is often the case. The second bank at 
Cleveland, or the third bank at Cincinnati, in the last diagram, might just as 
well have collected that check for the other banks in their city at once. 

Would it not be much better for all concerned to pay from ten to twenty-five 
cents for the collection of small checks and have them promptly paid? The 
country banks, as well as those in the cities, object to the present system of 
collection, and merchants should be willing to pay their bank the actual cost of 
direct collection on points where the bank has no correspondent. If they are 
not willing to do this, they should not accept checks from all sorts of villages, 
for, as one banker writes, ‘‘Is not the remedy with city merchants and city 
banks in refusing to receive them?” Every branch of the banking business 
should be made self-sustaining, and people who borrow money should not be 
made to pay for the free collection of the checks and drafts of others. 





RusstIAN DeEBT.—Russia is about to enter the markets of the world with 
another loan, which may once more prove attractive, for the simple reason 
that Russia has never failed to pay interest in coin. The debt of Russia 
amounts to about four thousand million rubles, equal to $2,632,000,000, of 
which $658,000,000 consists of paper money not secured by a metallic re- 
serve. The other $1,974,000,000 draws a higher rate of interest; but the 
bonds are almost as cheap as those of Austria, where the gold rentes bearing 
four per cent. rule below ninety-six, while the gold rentes bearing six per cent. 
rule below 120. The trouble about the Russian finances, however, is this, 
that most departments are in the habit of expending what they please. Thus, 
during the last fiscal year, the Russian War Department expended 56.2 mil- 
lion rubles, and the Navy Department 57.2 millions beyond the estimates of 
the budget. It is believed that the credit of Russia would be excellent, if 
the expenses could be cut down to rational and honest limits. 


INCOME OF GERMAN EMPIRE.--The available income of the German Empire 
during its fiscal year 1881-82 was 726,119,441 marks; the total expenditure was 
701,042,327 marks, or about 175 million dollars. The budget of the German 
Empire is relatively and absolutely very small, partly because every State has 
autonomy and a local budget, partly because the public service is exceedingly 
cheap. So it happens that the gross budget of Prussia is larger than that of 
the whole Empire. The income of the latter is derived in the main from 
Custom-House duties and State contributions, while sugar, salt, tobacco, whis- 
key, and beer yield a small internal revenue. The chief expenditure is for 
the army and favy, for pensions and interest. It is a mistake to think that a 
country of over forty-five million people is heavily taxed for imperial purposes 
when it pays but about 170 million dollars a year, or considerably less than 
four dollars per head. We pay in this country almast twice as much, and the 
parallel between Germany and this country is complete, while a general com- 
parison between our federal budget and that of France or England is not, 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. TAXATION OF NATIONAL-BANK NOTES, 


A correspondent writes : Under sections 3701 and 5413 of the Revised Stat- 
utes it would seem that National bank notes in the hands of persons are ex- 
empt from taxation the same as legal-tender notes. 

Is this a correct view of the matter? 

RepLy.—In the case of Horne v. Green, 52 Mississippi 452, decided in 1876, 
it was held that not only were United States Treasury notes exempt from taxa- 
tion, but that the National-bank notes issued by the National Banking Asso- 
ciations, under the authority of Congress, were also obligations of the National 
Government and were not taxable, the court giving as a reason for their deci- 
sion that the only difference between them and the legal-tender notes was, that 
the Gcevernment was primarily liable for the latter and secondarily liable for 
the former, upon the failure or default of the National bank issuing the notes. 


II. BANK LIEN. 


Brown's note made payable to Smith, and indorsed by the latter, was dis- 
counted, and the proceeds passed to Brown’s credit and used by him. When 
due, the note was protested, Brown paying no attention to it. 

Smith having sufficient funds in bank to pay it, can it be charged to his ac- 
count without consulting him? 

REPLY.—The general principle establishing the lien of banks on the money 
of their depositors is thus laid down in the third volume of Addott’s United 
States Digest, where a large number of cases are brought together. The title 
to money paid into a bank as a deposit and passed generally to the depositor’s 
credit belongs to the bank, and the relation of debtor and creditor is created 
between them, and the bank may apply the money to the payment of any de- 
mand it may have against the depositor. First Series, Title Banking 84, p. 
505. The leading case on the subject is the Cammercial Bank of Albany v. 
Hughes, 17 Wend. 94. In examining the reports somewhat, we have found no 
case in which a bank has charged a depositor who was the indorser of a note. 
In all the cases examined the depositor was the maker. But we see no rea- 
son why the lien should not attach in the one case the same as in the 
other. The liability of the indorser to the bank is just as great as that of the 
maker after the maturity and non-payment of the note. 


III, ANOTHER CASE OF BANKER’S LIEN. 


Can a note which has matured and is unpaid by the drawer be charged to 
the account of the indorser, who is a depositor and for whom the note was 
discounted, upon notification of such non-payment by the Cashier, without be- 
ing protested ? 
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REPLY.—We think the general principle found in the reply to the former 
question witl cover this also. In this case, the depositor is notified and that is 
sufficient. It is a well-settled rule of law that in order to subject the indorser 
of a note or inland bill a notarial protest of its dishonor is not necessary. Ab- 
bott has collected numerous authorities on the point. See U. S. Lig. vol. 2, 
Tit. Bills and Notes 2289, p. 798. Of course, protest is usually given, but the 
law is as we have stated. 





MANUFACTURE OF PAPER MONEY.—Recent discussions about the signing of 
the new gold certificates bring into notice the interesting process of the manu- 
facture of American paper money. United States notes are printed on paper 
made in Dalton, a small town in Massachusetts, and each blank sheet of the 
peculiar paper used is guarded almost as carefully as if it were already printed 
and signed. The mill in which it is made is one of the oldest in the country, 
having been established in colonial times. The grayish pulp which is the em- 
byro form of the paper passes between heavy rollers, and, as it moves along, 
bits of blue and red silk thread are scattered over its surface. From the pulp- 
room to the vaults in which it is stored until it is sent to Washing- 
ton it is jealously watched. It ,is carried to Washington in small iron 
safes, like those used by the express companies, and some of it is 
kept in the Treasury vaults for years, until it is meeded. The 
mere possession of any of this paper by an unauthorized person is a fel- 
ony. More than a thousand persons are employed in the Bureau of Printing 
and engraving, at wetting, plate-printing, examining, pressing, numbering, bind- 
ing, and engraving. The bank-note plates and stamp dies are kept in vaults 
that can only be opened by the joint labor of three men, and each opening oc- 
cupies more than fifteen minutes. All the Presidents, except the present one, 
have been portrayed on the bank notes, and three Vice-Presidents, twenty-four 
Secretaries of the Treasury, ten Secretaries of State, six Sectretaries of War, 
and three Postmasters-General and Chief-Justices, besides twenty-six Senators 
and Representatives, and several persons distinguished in science and literature. 
The highest value in National-bank notes is $1000. The printing of a 
bank note requires from twenty-two to twenty-four days, and during the pro- 
cess it passes through the hands of fifty-two persons. The highest denomina- 
tion of the legal-tender notes is $10,000, There are also $5000, $ 1000, and 
$500 notes. During the last year there were printed by the Government 
$ 16,000,000 worth of legal-tender notes, $68,000,000 of Nationa-lbank cur- 
rency, $87,000,000 of bonds, $ 38,000,000 of silver certificates, and 684,459,615, 
stamps for the Internal Revenue Department. 


A RIcH MINE.—The supposed ‘‘richest mine in the world” is a tin mine 
in Tasmania, which is said to produce ore seventy-five to eighty per cent. The 
best test, however, is the fact that while $6.25 have been paid upon each 
share, the present market price is from $300 to $345, the company during the 
last four years having paid a dividend every two months of $2.50 per share. 
A fortunate stockholder, who expended $ 4,375 in the purchase of 700 shares, 
in 1873, now rejoices in the receipt of $10,500 a year as the income of his 
investment. 


AN UNTAXED COMMUNITY.—Near Aschaffenburg, in Bavaria, is a small com- 
munity which enjoys an envious prosperity. It is the owner of. a rich clay pit 
which yields so large an income as to obviate the necessity of imposing com- 
mercial taxes, and also enables the Selectmen to pay 100 marks every year to 
each adult inhabitant. Some years ago, when the town built a bridge across 
the Main that cost 200,000 marks, there were given to each adult 10 marks 
and to each school child 50 pfennigs on the day the bridge was formally 
opened, 
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PENSIONS.—From the report of the Commissioner of Pensions for the last 
fiscal year it appears that on June 30 there were on the rolls 285,695 persons, 
of whom 78,401 were widows, minor children, or dependent relatives of 
soldiers or sailors who had fought in the civil war. There remain on the pen- 
sion rolls 7134 survivors of the war of 1812, and the somewhat extraordinary 
number of 24,661 widows of those who served in that war. Of the veterans of 
1812, 1764 seem to have died during the year, a mortality of about twenty per 
cent., while among the widows the deaths were apparently but 1368, a mor- 
tality of a little over five per cent. The net increase on the entire list during 
the year was 16,867, against 18.028 for the year ending June 30, 1881. There 
are 290,966 claims, or more than the entire number already enrolled, now 
pending. The annual expenditure for pensions, which at the close of the war 
was some sixteen millions of dollars, has now, including payments on account 
of arrears, reached about fifty-six millions. The total disbursements for pen- 
sions made during the last twenty years amount to $ 560,641,324, a total which, 
under existing laws, will certainly be exceeded by the expenditures chargeable 
to the same source during the next ten years. But, then, as Senator Ingalls 
was accustomed to remark, only ‘‘a cheap and constipated soul’’ could haggle 
over a few hundred millions more or less for such a purpose. 


PUBLIC DEPOSITORIES.—Secretary Folger has authorized the Second Na- 
tional Bank, at Peoria, Ill., to deposit four-per-cent. bonds at their market 
value, instead of their face value as heretofore required, as security for public 
moneys in place of the called bonds now held as security. The Secretary re- 
serves the right to draw upon the bank whenever the balance becomes so large 
as to render the security insufficient. Secretary Folger says this arrangement 
was a private one, applicable only to the bank at Peoria. The charter of that 
bank was about to expire and the directors were undecided whether to con- 
tinue as a National bank or become a private banking institution. It is one 
of the most important public depositories, its receipts during the last fiscal year 
from internal revenue alone amounting to more than eleven millions, Only one 
National depository—that in Cincinnati—received a sum larger than that named. 
It was desirable to retain this bank as a National depository, and hence the 
concession was made. Secretary Folger was asked whether he would not be 
compelled now to extend the same privilege to all National banks which are 
designated public depositories. He said that he expected they would all apply 
now for the same privilege, but the concession would become a matter for 
future consideration. 


PAYMENT OF AN OLD CLAIM.—The Treasury Department received from the 
trustee of the bankrupt estate of Jay Cooke & Co., on the tenth of November, 
the sum of ¢2500 in payment of a claim of $2000. In 1874 a Mr. 
Mason proposed to compromise his indebtedness to the Government, on official 
account, by the payment of $2000. His friend, one Seymour of Boston, 
brought the money to Washington for that purpose, but tne departmentat 
routine being slow, the money was deposited with Jay Cooke & Co. by Sey- 
mour, in his own name. In the meantime Seymour died, and Jay Cooke & 
Co, became bankrupt. When the debt was subsequently compremised a writ- 
ten assignment to the United States from his administrator of the deposit ac- 
count was accepted and claim was accordingly made by the Government on the 
trustee of Jay Cooke & Co. The claim, however, was treated as that of the 
depositor Seymour by the trustee, and the dividends declared from time to 
time were set aside and retained. Part of these dividends wére in scrip or 
stock of the Northern Pacific Railroad, which was at the time of small value. 
This scrip or stock remained with the trustee until recently, when it was trans- 
ferred to the Government, which thereby received not only the amount of the 
original claim but twenty-five per cent. additional. 
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A NEW SAFETY PAPER.—Some months since we alluded to the success 
attained by Messrs. John Underwood & Co., of this city, in the manu- 
facture of a paper of which the slightest alteration is shown irretrievably. 
Instead of depending upon the superficial protection of a colored surface, 
this paper is made upon a plan radically different. Beginning at its raw 
state, a combination of chemicals is placed zz the paper, continuing through 
all the stages of the manufacture to its completion. These chemicals render 
the paper so extremely sensitive that the least touch of acid, chlorine or 
alkali, will produce a deep and distinct stain, and the inventor claims posi- 
tively that when once stained there is no power in chemistry to re-tore 
the original color. This means absolute safety against alteration, and as such, 
in the words of a Syracuse bank officer, the invention is ‘*‘a God-send 
to the banks.” 


CuicaGo.—The National Bank of America at Chicago is organized by stock- 
holders of the Fifth National Bank of that city, and will succeed to the business 
of the latter on January Ist. The stockholders of the Fifth National subscribe 
for $700,000 of the capital stock, while $300,000 is taken by parties whose 
business and influence are desired, at a premium of $40 per share. This 
gives the new bank from the start a paid-in capital of $ 1,000,000, and surplus 
of $120,000. The officers will be Isaac G. Lombard, President; Byron P. 
Moulton, Vice-President; Edward B. Lathrop, Cashier; Charles A. Tinkham, 
Assistant Cashier. 


MONTANA.—A new banking house has been established at Miles City, being 
under the well known name of Stebbins, Post & Mund. The partners are W. 
R. Stebbins, M. E. Post, H. H. Mund, John J. Coleman. Cashier, John J. 


Coleman. 


SouTH CAROLINA.—The First National Bank of Charleston has been made 
a United States Depository. Under the efficient management of its Presi- 
dent, Dr. Andrew Simonds, this bank has attained a_ well-deserved pros- 


perity. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—At the recent me2ting of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, Dr. Andrew Simonds, President of the First National Bank of 
Charleston, declared that the present State authorities would certainly pay 
regularly the interest on the State debt, and that the debt of the City of 
Charleston, which was $5,241,700 in 1870, was now only $4,264,000, and 
that the annual interest charge had been reduced from $ 314,500 to $ 183,400, 
four-fifths of which were funded in four-per-cent. bonds, and those drawing 
higher rates matured at early dates and would be paid at maturity. He added 
that in a few years the debt would be reduced to $ 3,500,000 of four per cents., 
with a fixed annual interest of $ 140,000. 


CANADIAN LOAN COMPANIES.—The loan companies of the Dominion of 
Canada have become an important factor in the business of the country. The 
returns for the year ending March 1, which have recently been published, 
show that there are 102 companies, of which Ontario has 73, Quebec 24, New 
Brunswick 2, Manitoba 2, and Nova Scotia 1. Five of this aggregate have 
been merged in other companies or gone into liquidation. In 1851 there 
were but two of these companies in Ontario. The assets of eighty of the 
companies which report the item amount to nearly $70,000,000, Nine years 
ago the assets of the twenty-three companies then in existence were less 
than $11,000,000. The companies are authorized to receive money on deben- 
tures, and the amount thus held exceeds the deposits by more than fifty per 
cent., the debentures fund being $21,913,828. The rate paid for deposits is 
lower than for debentures, but the debentures have the advantage of being 
payable at fixed dates. The Toronto Géode says the opening of the North-west 
is bringing forth a crop of kindred companies with sufficient rapidity to make 
cautious men hold their breath, and that the Dominion may be plunging into 
depths it cannot fathom. 
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CANADA.—The branch of the Federal Bank of Canada, at Montreal, was 
opened on October 3oth, in very handsome premises and with every pros- 
pect of doing a fine business. The manager of this new branch is Mr. W. 
J. Ingram, until recently Assistant General Manager of the Merchants’ Bank 
of Montreal. 


DEBT OF MEXICO.—The Financier, a new paper published in the City of 
Mexico, devotes considerable space to an earnest plea for a settlement of the 
National debt. It says that Mexico is justly bound to pay its creditors about 
$ 125,000,000. The $ 200,000,000 of debt contracted under Napoleon and 
Maximilian, when those worthies were striving to conquer Mexico, it believes, 
should not be paid, but repudiated in toto. The financier understands that 
the Exchequer of the Republic is in splendid condition, and it has no doubt 
that the country is on the straight road to an unprecedented prosperity. With 
her present resources, it sees no reason why Mexico cannot refund her entire 
debt at favorable rates. If new bonds at five per cent. were issued, the 
Financier would expect to see them speedily taken up. 


SOME ACCOUNTS IN THE BRITISH LEDGER.—The Exchequer received during 
the past year a sum of £ 2300 on account of profits on farms cultivated by con- 
victs, and the large sum of £16,000 for profits on convict manufactures, ex- 
clusive of another sum of £8800 for ‘ profits on prisoners’ labor.” On _ turn- 
ing to the credit side cf the ledger, we find ourselves floundering among a 
mighty host of State pensioners, some of a perpetual nature and others but 
temporary. As a handsome item of compensation for the ‘‘ abolition of office,” 
we may ex fassant quote the case of the Receiver of the Duchy of Cornwall 
and his deputy, who receive for ‘‘loss of office on the abolition of the duties 
on the coinage of tin,” &c., an annual allowance of £17,000! The royal family 
heads the list of annuitants, commencing with the Crown Princess of Germany 
(Princess Royal), £8000 and ending with the Princess Mary (Duchess of 
Teck), who receives £ 2000. The whole amount under this head, not in- 
cluding, of course, the amounts granted this year on the marriage of the Duke 
of Albany, is £161,000. Next in order come the civil list pensions, which 
amount in the aggregate to the sum of £ 22,589. The names of the recipients 
of these pensions are not given, probably on account of the number, as there 
must be quite an army of them, seeing that no more than £1200 per annum 
is granted to the Crown by Parliament for this purpose. Thirty-eight thousand 
one hundred and sixty-six pounds per annum is absorbed by the pensions for 
distinguished military services. At the head of this list stands. the famous 
Duke of Marlborough, to whom and to whose descendants ‘‘forever” Parlia- 
ment granted the yearly sum of £ 4000 besides a splendid palace to live in and 
estates around it. Lord Napier of Magdala closes the list with a pension of 
#2000, which is to last for two lives only. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. EDwARD A. UHLER, recently Cashier of the Lebanon National Bank, at 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania, died at his residence at that place on November 4th, 
aged sixty-eight years. He was a native of Pennsylvania, as were his progeni- 
tors for four generations before him. 

He entered the bank mentioned in the year 1836, and for a period of forty- 
five years labored in its service, the last twenty-five as its Cashier. During 
this time he filled various other offices, among them, President, Treasurer 
and Trustee, in turn, of the Lebanon Manufacturing Company, School Director, 
Treasurer of the Borough and of various other business associations ; and few 
laudable objects were undertaken to which he did not contribute his active in- 
terest and support. Mr. Uhler’s scrupulously honorable business principles and 
earnest fidelity in the fulfilment of the many trusts confided to him in a long 
career of business life, placed him among the foremost of the esteemed citizens 
of the community in which he lived. 
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MASS... 


Oxford National Bank, Oxford. 


Eben Harrington, Cas... 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
( Monthly List, continued from November No., paye 395.) 
Bank and Place. Elected, in place of 
NEW YorK City. Nat’l Broadway B’k., A. T. J. Rice, 4.C...... se evoeee 
CoL,.... Merch. & Miners’ Bank, t P. J. Gomes, Fr. cc cccess F, W. DeWalt. 
Rosita. {| M. D. Sours, Cas........ P. J. Sours. 

FLA .... Florida Sav. B’k, Jacksonville.. H. S. Ely, Cas.......... seecceces 

. ies § Moses Speer, Pr......... S. H. Hawkins. 
ee Bank of Americus .......... } John Windsor, Cas...... M. Speer. 
ILL..... Merchants’ Nat’] B’k, Galena.. Thomas Foster, /...... A. Esty. 

IND .... First Nat’l Bank, Centreville... George K. Cates, 4. C... C. W. D. Jones. 
w ,,. Randolph Co. B’k, Winchester. Dennis Kelly, Cas....... W. A. Martin. 
Iowa... Bedford Bank, Bedford........ adie ee, ET ETELE J. R. Van Fleet. 
w ., Mapleton Bank, Mapleton...... C. I. Whiting, Cas ...... W. H. Bliss. 
KANSAS, Citizens’ Bank, Girard......... J. D. Barker, Pr........ E. H. Brown. 

« ., Bank of Kingman, { L. C. Almond, /r....... A. H. Gossard. 
Kingman, | John P. Jones, a H. L. Strohm. 
# .. Linn Co. Bank, La Cygne..... George R. Saunders, Cas. A. R, Cary. 
w ., German Bank, Leavenworth... Allen G. Campbell, Pr.. M. E. Clark. 
«  ., Osage City Bank, Osage City.. D. Ainsworth, Cas....... T. B. Haslam. 
w  ,.. Osborne County Bank, Osborne, C. M. France. Cas.. .... W. F. Earls. 
e .. Bank of Paola, Paola.......... J. A. Gilmore, Cas...... G. P. Graham. 
" . Phillips Co. Bank, Phillipsburg. J. F. Morse, Cas........ O. M. Millard. 
ee Bank of Louisville ............ James P. Barbour, Cas .. J. A. Leech. 
»  -, Keniellie Chy Mart tank...) Tore A Seem, Set---. Ws Damar. 
§ Jas. Y. Kelly, Pr........ L, L. Herndon.* 
- Deposit Bank, Georgetown.. t A. 0. Soca, Cas...... J. Y. Kelly. 
w .,. Covington City National Bank. John W. Stevenson, Pr... _........... 
MAINE.. Camden National Bank........ Geo. L. Follansbee, Pr.. H. Knight. 


C. A. Angell. 


« .. Salem National Bank, Salem .. S. E. Peabody, /*....... A. Story. 

” . Worcester Mechanics’ Sav. B’k. F. H. Dewey, Pr........ H. Bliss. 
MINN... First National Bank, Brainerd. H. J. Spencer, /r....... W. Ferris.* 

a . Union Nat’l B’k, Minneapolis.. Charles H. Smith, 4.C.. —s..... 
Pe ceue Valley National Bank, G. H. Goddard, V. P.... M. J. Lippman. 

St. ae. We Bee BORER, COS. 000000 G. H. Goddard. 

" .. Union Sav. Assoc. oe Be Bee. COS o.ces H. Ghiselin. 

« ., Exchange Bank, Jeflereon City. W. Q. Dallmeyer, Cas... N. E. Miller. 

er a? ‘ ( Marcus Dreyfus, /..... T. M. Rhea. 

-. Exchange Bank, Louisiana .. ) R. J. Hawkins, Cas...... Joe Block. 

w .. St. Clair Co. Bank, Osceola.... L. A. Mentzer, Pr....... W. W. Sanford. 

w .. Pettis County Bank, Sedalia... C. M. A. Chaney, Cas... ss... 200, 
N. Y.... Hungerford’s Bank, Corning... C. A. Hungerford, Cas.. E. C. Pond 

" . First National Bank, { R. B. Smith, VY. P....... E. Keator. 

Cortland. | E. Keator, Cas.......... F. Boynton. 

n . Goshen National Bank, Goshen. Wm. M. Murray, Cas.... J. O. Smith. 

« .. Bank of Hammondsport....... H. C. Ainsworth, Pr.... R. E. Drew. 
OHIO... First Nat’l Bank, Cardington.. W. H. Marvin, Pr. ..... I. H. Pennock.* 

" . Second National Bank, ( Edwin E. Winship, Cas.. H. N. Hedges, Jr. 

Circleville.) G. A. Schleyer, 4. C.... E. E. Winship. 

" Citizens’ National Bank, { James H. Green, Pr..... I. H. Pennock.* 

Galion. | A. F. Lowe, A.C errr J. H. Green, Cas. 
© oo SPT Bi ccwckctadnans Elmer B. Mitchell, Cas .. A. C. Baxter. 
M j me. ©. Seetey, LF occccce A. T. Spitzer. 

. . Bank of North Amherst ..... i} George L. Seeley, Cas... A. L. Spitzer. 
PENN... Erie County Sav. Bank, Erie... R. Pettit, Cas.... .F. G. Schlaudecker, Jr. 
R. I.... Warwick Inst. for Savings, /} era J. Cady, Pr 

GCoatsautiie ¢ ; Ri Givsccetas °. Saaweans 

u . Island Savings Bank, eam. John C. Braman, Pr .... P. Caswell, Jr. 


. Pawtucket Inst’n for Savings... 


Hezekiah Conant, /r.... 


* Deceased, 


R, Sherman. 

















ee 
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TENN .. First National Bank, | James Lee, Jr., V. P.... T. S. Davis. 
Memphis, C. W. Schuite, Cas....... W. W. Thacher. 
TEXAS.. Red River Co. B’k, Clarksville. M. S. Sims, Pr.......... R. R. Gaines. 
3 National Bank of Derby Line.. William S. Foster, V.P..  —s... . se es 
Wis.... Bank of Baraboo.............. George Mertens, Pr...... W.H. Vittum. 
uw .. Merchants & Mechanics’ } , _ 
Savings Bank. Janesville, , Henry Palmer, Pr eccceece D. Jeffris. 
« .. City Bank, Portage............ M. T. Alverson, Cas..... W. S. Wentwont. 
at @ - George End, Pr.......0. F. R. Townsend. 
« «+ Bank of Sheboygan ........ i Julius Kroos, rer H. F. Piderit. 


36606066 


OnT.:.. Canadian Bank Commerce, ) ae 
St. Catherines. ( Fr, L. Hankey, Mgr H. C. Barwick. 


N.S.... Bank of Nova Scotia, Amherst. H. C. MclI.eod, dgent... J. M. Hay. 


o —.. Merch. B’k of Halifax, Halifax. D. H. Duncan, Cas...... G. Maclean. 
« ., Halifax Banking Co., Oxford.. D. A. Smith, Agent iets  - sesantes 
vo ., Halifax B’kg Co., Lockeport.. . E. A. Capstick, Agent... = seeeeeee 








NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
( Monthly List, continued from November No., page 394.) 


"State. Place and Capitai. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashte>. 
Conn... Southington.... Southington Nat’l B’k . Imp. & Tra. Nat’l B’k. 
$ 150,000 R. A. Neal, Pr. L. K. Curtis. Cas. 

DAKOTA Huron......... First National Bank...... Kountze Bros. 
$50,000 James W. Campbell. Pr. John W. Smith, Cas. 
u sik i.  ‘wemeniewas Ormsby, Graves & Co..... Gilman, Son & Co. 
' Milbank eer Merchants’ Bank, Hanover National Bank. 
A. C. Dodge, Pr. W. B. Saunders, Cas. 
© os ME 2. nase Ormsby, Clute & Co...... Gilman, Son & Co. 
——, 8 8 er per Perkins, Robbins & Co.... Hide & Leath. Nat’l B? k, Chicago. 
#  ., Sioux Falls..... Sioux Falls National Bank. —s__ zz x x nw wee 
$50,000 Chas. E. McKinney, Pr. Chas. L. Norton, Cas. 
er ee Alton Sav. Bank.......... National Park Bank. 
$ 50,000 J. E. Hayner, Pr. G. A. Joesting, Cas. 
» .. Lexington...... PS eee ee 
$50,000 Sanford R. Claggett, /. B. J. Claggett, Cas. 
IND..... Fairmount... .. Scott & Henley........... Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
© oo MBeGRel. ...... Bank of Mitchell.......... U. S. National Bank. 
M. N. Moore, Pr. William T. Moore, Cas. 
Kansas, Sabetha........ CO Tn is vin dnscscs State Sav. B’k, St. Foseph. 
J. T. Brody, Pr. A. C. Morehead, Cas 
a, ee «6 Cade sincnenecte< Armour Bros., Kansas City. 
a ,., Wyandotte .... Bank of Wyandotte....... Hanover National Bank. 
Isaac D. Wilson, Pr. A. H. Rogers, Cas. 
Mont... Helena........ Montana National Bamk.. = 8 § . cccvcceseces 
$250,000 Chas. A. Broadwater, Pr, Ebenezer Sharpe, Cas. 
uw ., Miles City. peei.oe peewnens, POSE Recs i hh ec ccccce 
N. ¥.... COPRIAMS ...2+. Second National Bank.... «ss ascccccccce , 
$ 100,000 Fitz Boynton, Pr. J. Seaman Bull, Cas. 
Onto... Circleville. .... Third National Bank...... Chase National Bank. 
$ 100,000 Cyrus Benford, /r. Samuel Morris, Cas. 
OREGON Salem.......... fe ee ee 
60,c00 William Reik, Pr. William Lowe, Cas. 








SALT REVENUE —The salt production of the Onondaga district in New York, 
for the year ended October 3oth, was 3,366,000 bushels, being the largest 
production of any year since 1871, and an increase over last year of 732,000 
bushels, The receipts for duties from the year 1818 to 1882, inclusive, have 


been $4,295,478. 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 396.) 

ARIZ... Winslow....... Reynolds Bros.; business removed to Deming, N. M. 
err Montezuma.... W. P. Drumright; deceased. Business continued by James 
' . Harrison. 
| ee CRICRMO.. 2000 Fifth National Bank; to be succeeded Jan. I. 1883, by 
National Bank of America. Paid capital, $ 1,co0,000, 
Surplus, $120,000. Isaac G. Lombard, Pr. Edw. B. 
Lathrop, Cas. 
“ . Apple River.... Bank of Apple River (George Frost); now Malachi May- 
nard. 
« .. Brimfield...... J. W. Herrington ; succeeded by C. W. Hamilton. 
" . Hoopeston..... J. S. McFerren & Brother; now First National Bank. Same 
management. $ 50,000 
“ - Roberts.......+ Roberts Exchange Bank (J. B. Meserve); now Chris. 
Anderson. 
M . Roseville...... Roseville Union Bank ( Pratt, Stem, Worden & Co.; now 
Pratt, Worden & Co. 
" . Wyoming ..... Farmers’ Bank: now First National Bank. $50,000. Same 
officers. 
Iowa... Council Bluffs.. Council Bluffs Savings Bank; surplus, Nov. 1, $25 
a . Earlham....... Exchange Bank (Hill & Thomas) now Hil ‘Ses. & 
Thomas. 
«  .. Esthervllle..... Howard, Graves & Co.; now Graves, Burdick & Co. 
" . Glidden ....... Glidden Bank (G. H. Stalford ); now Lambertson & Ga- 
briel. 
” . Iowa City...... Iowa City Bank; now Iowa City National Bank. $200,000. 
Samuel J. Kirkwood, ry. Same Cashier. 
u » Ee Mas6. 0. cece Le Mars Bank; now Le Mars National Bank. $100,000, 
Same President. Gilbert C. Maclagan, Cas. 
oo PUARGR. oe < cces Bartholomew & Riley ; now Bartholomew & Specht. 
“ . Primghar...... Exchange Bank (Schee & Achorn); now George W. 
Schee. 
KANSAS, Belle Plaine.... Gossard Bros. & Donahue; now Mayhew and Donahue. 
u . Clay Centre.... Republican Valley Bank (Myers & Campbell); now D. H. 
Myers. 
oe ,. Feankfoct...... James S. Warden; now First National Bank. William 
Hetherington, Pr. James S. Warden, Cas. $50,000. 
” . Louisburg..... Reed, Staley & Co.; now M. Reed & Co. 
Ml vsene Hartford....... McHenry & Cox; now President and Cashier of Bank of 
Hartford. Incorporated. Capital, authorized $ 50,000 ; 
paid, $ 10,000. 
MIcH... Marlette...... Charles L. Messmore ; succeeded by McGill & Co. 
Minn... St. Paul........ Dawson, Smith & Scheffer; now Bank of Minnesota. 
Same management. 
Nes... Columbus...... Anderson & Roen; now First National Bank. §$ 50,000. 
Same management. 
u . Kearney....... Robertson Bros.; now First National Bank. $50,000. Same 
management. 
” . Pawnee C’ty... Joy, Eckman & David; now First National Bank, § 50,000. 
Same management. 
OHnI10... New Straitsville Bank of New Straitsville; now H. H. Todd & Co. 
” . Sandusky Kenwwe First National Bank; succeeded by Moss National Bank. 
$ 150,000, Same management. 
PENN... Hummelstown. Hummelstown Bank; now Hummelstown National Bank. 
Same officers and capital. 
Texas., Denton........ H. M. Spaulding; succeeded by First National Bank. 
$50,000. Same management. 
Wis.... Wausau....... Silverthorn & Plumer; succeeded by First National Bank. 


$50,000. Same management. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from November No., page 397.) 


No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Capital, 
2806 First National Bank............. LeRoy Robertson, 
Kearney, NEB. Fred. Y. Robertson. 50,000 
2807 First National Bank.............. Andrew Anderson, 
Columbus, NEs. C. T. Roen. 50,000 
2808 First National Bank............. Jacob S. McFerren, 
Hoopeston, ILL. James McFerren. 50,000 
2809 First National Bank............. William Hetherington, 
Frankfort, KANSAS. James S. Warden. 50,000 
2810 Moss National Bank............. Augustus H. Moss, 
Sandusky, OHIO. Charles H. Moss. 150,030 
2811 First National Bank............. Robert E. Moore, 
Red Cloud, NEB. Edmund H. Ambler. 50,000 
2812 First National Bank............. H. M. Spalding, 
Denton, TEXAS. C. R. Buddy. 50,000 
2813. Montana National Bank......... Charles A. Broadwater, 
Helena, MONT. Ebenezer Sharpe. 250,000 
2814 Southington National Bank...... R. A. Neal, 
Southington, CONN, L. K. Curtis. 150,000 
2815 First National Bank............. William Holgate, 
Wyoming, ILL. Andrew F., Stickney. 50,000 
2816 First National Bank............. William Reid, 
Salem, OREGON. William Lowe. 60,000 
2817. Third National Bank............ Cyrus Benford, 
Circleville, OHIO. Samuel Morris. 100,000 
2818 Le Mars National Bank.......... William H. Dent, 
Le Mars, low. Gilbert C. Maclagan. 100,000 
2819 First National Bank............. James W. Campbell, 
Huron, DAKOTA, Jno. H, Miller. 50,000 
2820 First National Bank....... eevee Daniel L. Plumer, 
Wausau, WIS. A. H. Grout. 50,000 
2821 Iowa City National Bank......... Samuel J. Kirkwood, 
lowa City, Lowa. John H. Coldren. 200,000 
2822 Hummelstown National Bank.... Abner Rutherford, 
Hummelstown, Pa. John J. Nissley. 50,000 
2823 Sioux Falls National Bank...... Charles E. McKinney, 
Sioux Falls, DAK. Charles L. Norton, — 50,000 
2824 First National Bank............. Sanford R. Claggett, 
Lexington, ILL. B. J. Claggett. 50,000 
2825 First National Bank............. James N. Eckman, 
Pawnee City, NEB. John C, David. 50,000 
2326 National Bank of America...... Isaac G. Lombard, 
' Chicago, ILL. Edward B. Lathrop. 300,000 
2827 Second National Bank.......... Fitz Boyntgn, 
Cortland, N. Y. J. Seaman Bull. 100,000 
Oar 





PREMIUM DESIGNS FOR BANK BUILDINGS.—The premiums offered by the 
publishers of THE BANKER’S ALMANAC AND REGISTER, for the best designs, 
have elicited excellent and beautiful plans. At the earnest request of several 
architects who want more time, the date upon which the awards will be made 
is extended to December oth. Three competent judges, of whom two at least 
will be architects or experts, will decide which shall be entitled to the 


premiums, 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 29, 1882. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.80. 


The money market has been unusually excited during the month, and 
for this condition of things we must thank the speculators. There are those’ 
who try to make the public believe that the Sub-Treasury is the chief 
cause of the high rates of late prevailing. But when these jump up four 
or five per cent, in an hour or less in Wall Street, it is not easy to see 
how the Sub-Treasury can be held accountable for the rise. It is true that 
the Government for several months has been accumulating more money, but 
this fact is not an adequate explanation of the recent currency perturbations. 
The chief cause of all these troubles is speculation in stocks, petroleum, 
and other products, which has been very active of late. Any sane man who 
has studied the money market with much care, for a month, must admit 
that if the Treasury balance had been steadily kept at the usual point 
speculation would have been just as rampant and the rates of money equally 
vacillating. 

It is impossible to emphasize the fact too strongly that the most potent cause 
of business uncertainty and demoralization at the present time is speculation. 
Within thirty days the price of petroleum has been forced up from ninety 
cents to $1.36 per barrel. The sales in New York, Oil City, and Bradford, 
in a week were 119,000,000 barrels—the production of all the wells for the 
last five years. Indeed, it has been said that for the twenty years ending with 
1878 the entire oil production was less than the amount sold in these six days. 
Prices collapsed as suddenly as they rose, thousands of persons lost heavily and 
the export trade has suffered. 

Apart from the ill effects mentioned, this enormous speculation in oil had a 
direct influence on the money market. Immense sums of money have been 
diverted from other channels and tied up in these operations. It is reported 
that at least $20,000,000 were locked up in this way. This affected the 
money market, but was the Sub-Treasury to blame for such an outbreak of 
the oil gamblers ? 

The sales of cotton last week were 751,000 bales. Of this quantity only 
1162 bales were exported and 2671 sold to manufacturers. All the rest of 
the buying was purely on speculative account. Says the 77ibune: ‘Since 
September 1, the sales of cotton for future delivery in this market alone 
amount to 7,780,700 bales, perhaps a quarter more than the entire crop. 
Nobody imagines that these contracts can be or will be carried out other- 
wise than by the payment of differences lost; they are simply bets upon 
the future price. But they affect the market far more powerfully and _ perni- 
ciously than all the transactions in actual and tangible cotton.” 
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When the money was paid to the syndicate who sold the ‘‘ Nickel-plate”’ 
road, it is reported that the receivers, not knowing what else to do with it, 
used the most of it in certain speculative ventures in produce ; and so, in vari- 
ous ways enormous sums are diverted to speculative purposes, to the manifest 
injury of the money market and almost every kind of legitimate business. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has endeavored to relieve the money market by 
calling more bonds, but this policy is one of very doubtful expediency. Mis- 
chievous as speculation is, probably most thoughtful persons would say that the 
best thing the Treasury can do is not to interfere at all, and, if the people 
do not know any better than to speculate, let them suffer. The expediency of 
making his last call for $10,000,coo has been perhaps more severely criticised 
than any other. Asa relief measure it has not been more effective than his 
previous steps in the same direction. It has been very well said that ‘¢ if 
Secretary Folger paid out every dollar in the Treasury at once, the market 
would not hold up a fortnight. The wealth of the world is unsufficient to 
take care of the vast horde of balloon enterprises which are now being 
liquidated in Wall Street.” 

Elsewhere we have considered the condition of business. Railroad stocks are 
drooping, owing to fierce competition and cutting of rates, and a general fear 
of the unsoundness of many enterprises. It has long been evident that we 
were building railroads too rapidly, and the effect of sinking so much capital 
must be felt in many ways. One of the first is a depression of the entire list 
of railroad securities without proper discrimination. 

Foreign exchange has been heavy, but it is probable that rates will decline 
still more. No gold has yet been shipped from London or the Continent; but 
if the present condition of the exchange market continues it is expected that 
the movement will begin. Should this be the case, doubtless efforts will be 
made to stop it as soon as possible, for the gold reserve of the Bank of 
England is fifty million dollars less than it was a year ago and the posted 
rate is five per cent. An outflow of gold has long been feared, and can- 
not take place without causing serious results, 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house banks compare as follows : 


1882. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Nov. 4..+ $ 317,588,200 . $52,026,900 . $20,070,900 . $ 288,448,500 . $18,630,300 . *$14,325 
‘€ Il..+ 315,454,200. 48,823,500 . 18,953,100 . 283,206,200 . 18,663,200 ° 39024,950 
*€ 18... 314,026,500 . 50,985,400 . 19,284,500 . 284,594,300 . 18,665,700 | *878,675 
«25... 309,208,800 . 48,245,500 - 109,165,800 . 277,930,000 . 18,590,700 . *2,071,200 


* Deficiency. 


The Boston bank statement for the past five weeks is as follows: 


1882. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Oct. 28...cece $ 146,428,300 «+++ $6,253,300 «..-. $3,568,700 .... $90,076,200 .... $ 30,054,500 
Nov. 4...«--. 148,848,100 .... 6,229,500 .... 3,861,100 ..+. 93,210,600 .... 30,255,500 

"F  Bhece sees 149,221,000 ..6+ 5,922,200 «+++ 4,054,400 .... 92,662,500 .... 29,960,400 

ae Teorer 149,058,500 .... 5,836,500 .... 3,866,700 «+++ 925391,900 .... 29,981,900 

The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 

1882, Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
G. “Miwxtibee $ 75,195,393 weoe $17,597,287 ..2 $66,340,829 wees $09,775,391 
gi BBccoeee® 75,200,678 coos 17, 4€2,523 wee- 65,600,462 eees 95775,706 

” 38....cc0e 75,693,167 cove 16,605,877 coos 65,897,551 aril 97539770 
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We append the usual quotations of leading stocks for the month : 


QUOTATIONS : Nov. 6. Nov. 14 Nv. 22. Nov. 28. 
U. S. 5s, 1881, Coup... TOINS ae 101% .. 101% .. 101% 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 1134¢ .. 112% 112% .. 113 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 119% .. 119 = 119 nis 118% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 82% .. 824% .. 81% 81% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 131% 131% 128 - 130 
Lakes Shave. occccccees 115% .. 11556 -. 112% .. 113% 
Chicago & Rock Island 1324. —Ct«ss 12814 .. 125% .. 128 
New Jersey Central... 72 és 71 + 663% .. 69% 
Del., Lack. & West.... 135% .. 13244 127% .. 126 
Delaware & Hudson.. 124... 112% se 10814. 107% 
PARGERE 00000 cocececes 584 .. 56% «Ct 50% .. 51% 
North Western........ 144% .. 141 se 134% .. 136 
Pacific Mail.........> 3978 +s 39% .. ee 6s 634% 
BES ccccccceeseecceece 38% 39 36 ‘ 37 
DISSOUMES 20: ccccccccs 6 @ 6% .. 6 @ 6% .. 6@7.. 6@7 
Call Loans......-.++.- 5@6 . 4@6 .. 6 @ti0 .. 4@7 
Bills on London....... 4.80% @4.83%-- 4.80%,@4.84% 4.79%@4.84 4.79@4.83 
Treasury balances,coin $ 100,518,586 .. $102,009,511-- §$ 103,465,053-- $ 104,347,553 

Do. do. cur. $4,500,246 .. $4,645,094 .. $4,427,131... $4,768,921 

fo  * t 
DEATHS. 


ABBOTT.—On November 20, aged seventy-four years, TIMOTHY ABBOTT, 
President of the Mechanics’ National Bank of Trenton, New Jersey. 

BAKER.—On October 5, aged forty-three years, ROBERT H. BAKER, President 
of the First National Bank, Crookston, Minn. ° 

DEMOND.—On October 1, aged thirty-four years, W. L. DEMOND, Cashier 
of the Spencer Nationa] Bank, Spencer, Mass. 

FERRIS.—On October 23, aged fifty-five years, WILLIAM FERRIS, President of 
the First National Bank of Brainerd, Minn. 

MEEKER.—On November 23, aged fifty-nine years, WILLIAM B. MEEKER, 
formerly Cashier of the Bank of New York N. B. A, 

PENNOCK.—On October 23, aged fifty-eight years, IsAAc H. PENNOCK, 
President of the First National Bank of Cardington, Ohio, and the Citizens’ 
National Bank of Galion, Ohio. 

Rice.—On November 14, aged fifty-four years, GEORGE Woops RICE, Presi- 
dent of the Massachussetts Loan and Trust Co., Boston. 

STEWART.—On November 20, aged sixty-two years, JOHN STEWART, Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Johnstown, New York. 

UHLER.—On November 4, aged sixty-eight years, EDWARD A. UHLER, 
formerly Cashier of the Lebanon National Bank of Lebanon, Penn. 

WAGNER.—On September 4, aged seventy years, L. J. WAGNER, President 
of the Citizens’ Bank of Memphis, Mo. 

WoopruFF.—On October 26, aged seventy years, GEORGE WoopruFrF, 
President of the First National Bank of Joliet, Illinois. 











